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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The thinning down of the secular 
magazines is a noteworthy sign of war- 
times. That which is making them small- 
er, of course, is the fact that the volume 
of advertising is being reduced steadily. 
One great national magazine recently ap- 
peared without a single advertisement 
for automobiles — the loss of a good ten 
to fifteen pages. Almost simultaneously 
came the announcement that some of 
these magazines are going to be forced to 
raise their price. This is another indication 
of how completely we have been under 
the domination of the industrial elements 
in the world. Maybe you often thought 
happily: “How marvellous to be able to 
buy a forty- or fifty-page magazine, with 
many beautiful pictures and stories, for 
only five or ten cents! How can they 
put it out at such a price?” But you only 
thought you were getting it for five or ten 
cents. You did not realize that you were 
paying for it every time you bought a 
nationally advertised product —an auto- 
mobile tire or an electric razor or a tube 
of tooth-paste. Some portion of what 
you paid for that article went to the 
magazine (or newspaper) where it was 
advertised at a few thousand dollars a 
page. Now when priorities stop produc- 


tion of many things and therefore the 
advertising of them, the magazines will 
have to put the direct touch on you 
for what you used to pay by buying the 
commodities they advertised. 

All of which is an argument for the 
uncontrolled part of the Catholic Press. 
Tue Licvorran, for example, doesn’t 
impose any “sleeper” tax on you when 
you buy it or read it. There it is —ten 
cents a copy. No other pennies are col- 
lected from you through the manufac- 
turers of beauty soap or vegetable soup 
or aspirin tablets or cigarettes or gar- 
ments of various kinds. Perhaps it doesn’t 
have the amazing variety of technical 
developments in printing and photog- 
raphy, etc., but neither does it collect 
from you whether you buy it or. not. 
The others you pay for whether you read 
them or not. 

Have you thought of the matter in 
this light? If not, give it some thought 
during Catholic Press Month. You may 
feel that you cannot get along without 
the advertising-sustained secular press, 
but just to show that you appreciate 
something in the modern world that is 
not tied up with big business, get behind 
the free Catholic Press and push! 
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VANITY-BAG. GARDENER 


She has a garden in her face 
Of very vivid flowers, 

She works at it most anxiously 
For hours and hours and hours. 


She plucks and trims the eye-brow hedge 
With beauty-shop utensil 

(In face, those lovely crescent curves 
Are only made with pencil!) 


Around the marge of wide brown eyes — 
Twin lakes without rough billows — 
Mascara makes her eyelashes 
A fringe of weeping willows. 


Upon the lawn of her smooth cheeks 
Face-powder lies like snow-flakes, 
But flaming out on either side 
A “rouge-rose” all your breath takes. 


Her lips are like an orchid bloom, 
Confounding every critic, 

But everyone who looks at her 
Thinks: What’s her bill for lip-stick? 


She greases, paints, she powder-puffs 
For hours and hours and hours, 

She has a garden in her face 
Of— ARTIFICIAL flowers! 

—L. G. O'C. 























FATHER TIM CASEY 


PEACE AND PRIDE 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


™ N TELL, Father Casey, I see your Pope is hot after you to keep 
praying for peace.” 

“Yes, Mr. Pelham, that is his constant theme.” 

“I take off my hat to him. He is mighty near the only leader that 
keeps his head in this storm and tries to prevent our poor old world from 
going on the rocks. But you know what I think? I think all your 
praying will never stop this dodblasted war.” 

“T think the same,” was the priest’s quiet rejoinder. 

“The heck you do! I understood you Catholics believed God 
Almighty could stop the whole fracas right off the bat if He wanted 
to and that He really would do it if you brought pressure enough to bear 
-on Him.” 

“Of course God Almighty could stop the war if He wanted to — 
He would not be Almighty if He couldn’t.” 

“Then why doesn’t He do it?” 

“He has too much respect for us.” 

“Respect? For us? Father Casey, I don’t get you.” 

“Say, Pelham, what brought on this war anyway? God did not 
start it, and God does not have to stop it.” 

“Now you are talking, Father Casey, getting right down to the cause, 
the root, the bed-rock. Some say it was a little bunch of dictators, 
some say it was a gang —real or imaginary — whom they call inter- 
national bankers. Now you and I know blamed well that they never 
could have put it across if the rest of us hadn’t paved the way. It 
was our selfishness, our greed, our total disregard for everybody else’s 
rights and feelings provided only we could grab what we wanted. 
That is what brought on the war. We and our daddies before us have 
been cutting one another’s throats for so long in private that the 
time was bound to come when we should begin doing it in mass 
formations.” 

“And knowing that, you ask why God does not stop this war? 
What’s the use? Unless we have a change of heart and stop grabbing 
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and snarling and clawing one another, what’s the use in stopping this 
particular kind of war only to let us walk into another ?” 

“Then why doesn’t He give us a change of heart? Or can He?” 

“Of course,” the priest replied, “He can, even though we stub- 
bornly resist, by destroying our free will. I said He respects us too 
much to do that. He has given us free will, the God-like faculty that 
lifts us above all material things and makes us lords of creation. He 
will hold us to a strict account of our use of this faculty, but He will 
not deprive us of it, even when we abuse it to debase ourselves or to 
dishonor Him.” 

“Then what is the use of all the praying? If our abuse of free will 
is the cause of all this mess, and if God will not destroy our free will 
in order to make us do the right thing, what is the use of praying to 
Him about it?” 

“If more and more people keep on praying harder and harder (I 
mean real praying backed up by sacrifice and charity, not merely going 
through the motions), God will send us more and more graces, that is, 
He will enlighten us more and more, He will solicit our wayward wills 
more and more, He will strengthen our weak wills more and more, until 
at length many of us will be truly converted to God. We shall then, of 
our own accord, stop warring, both officially and in private.” 

“You mean men will begin to observe the Golden Rule?” 

“T mean they will begin to acknowledge the God who created them 
and to pay Him the homage a creature owes to its Creator — that neces- 
sarily includes treating all fellow creatures as the Creator wills them 
to be treated, that is, with supernatural brotherly love, which is far 
more golden than even the Golden Rule.” 

“T see —at least, I think I see, your line of argument. And I'll 
swear it does hang together. You put God in the headline, and the rest 
of the story just naturally follows.” 

“Then you see what we are praying for—that enough men will 
be converted to God to bring about peace, not merely technical, but 
genuine, peace.” 


66 ELL, Padre, believe it or not, there is right now a widespread 
movement back to God, and in places where one would least 

expect it.” 
“Perhaps, in this world upheaval, when they see their wisest plans, 
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their most important undertakings, frustrated in a moment, they are 
beginning to realize that they need God after all.” 

“Now, you’re talking. That’s the situation to a tee. I could tell 
you a dozen cases I came across myself in the past week. There is Blake, 
for instance, a hard boiled stock broker. He says to me the other day, 
Pelham, he says, I’ve been a dodblasted pig that you have to throw 
on his back to make him look at the sky. I’ve spent my whole doggone 
life rootin’ in the mud. For what else is gold but one of the forms of 
mud? Then this crisis came along and threw me flat on my back. Since 
then I have been looking up to heaven. And, do you know, I have just 
about figured out this idea of God and how it affects me.” 

“And then,” Pelham continued, “there is Launsdale. Ever since I 
knew Launsdale he would shy away from a church like a yearling filly 
from a dropped handkerchief. Well, Launsdale said to me this very 
morning, Pelham, there’s no use talking, we’ve got to have religion in 
this man’s world. We imagined we could get along without it. Yeah, and 
see the mess we walked into. Of course, he says, I do not mean creeds 
and formulas — that is all baloney — but religion along broad general 
lines.” 

“Are all your other examples of conversion to God similar to those?” 
the priest inquired. 

“Well — yes, more or less.” 

“Then we still have to do a lot of praying.” 

“What do you mean, Padre?” 

“T mean that those men — though they do seem to be waking up out 
of their trance — have not yet taken the first step towards conversion 
to God. The first step is humility ; they are still motivated by insufferable 
pride.” 

“Pride! Why, man alive, didn’t I just tell you that Blake actually 
called himself a pig? If that isn’t humility then I’m —” 

“Humility does not consist in calling ourselves names. Humility 
consists in keeping our place — taking our proper place and keeping it. 
Those men, who are nothing but servants of God, have the effrontery 
to try to throw out the Master of the house and sit down at the head of 
the table!” 

“How do you make that out?” Pelham asked. 

“How do I make out that they are only servants?” 

“No, I see that. In fact, if we get right down to brass tacks, we 
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must say that, in comparison with the God who made them, they are 
even less than servants. I see that all right. But how do you make out 
that they are trying to chisel in on the top seats?” 

“One of them ‘figures out the idea of God,’ that is, tries to make 
his own God — he would then be the creator and God would be the 
creature. That is usurping the head of the table. That is not his place. 
His place is down on his two knees, striking his breast and saying, 
Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner — Show me my proper place — Tell 
me what you want me to do, and keep prodding me along to make me 
do it. 
= HAT,” Father Casey continued, “is Blake — he makes his own 
god. And Launsdale makes his own religion — ‘religion with- 
out creeds or formulas.’ Who is Launsdale to pretend to make religions ? 
God, and God alone, makes religion, the true religion. God, and God 
alone, reveals the formulas we are to observe and the creed, that is, the 
unchanging truth, which we are to believe. Launsdale will never be 
converted to God until he too bends his stiff neck, bows his proud head 
and says, Lord, tell me the creed You have revealed — teach me the 
formulas by which you will to be honored —help me to conform to 
them.” 

“So that is why you say they are motivated by damnable pride. I 
see pride, the way you define it, goes a whole lot deeper than just 
showing off a broad chest or a new lid.” 

“Pride,” returned the priest, “is the root of all sin, that is, of all 
rebellion against the Creator. Pride caused the angels to fall and 
our first parents to disobey. They wanted to be like God — oust Him and 
take the head of the table. Pride caused the descendants of Adam to 
set up idols and the chosen people to turn away from God. Pride begot 
the Arians and the Nestorians and the Hussites and the Protestants 
and all the other heretics who separated from the one true Church. They 
wanted to usurp God’s place and make a better religion than the one He 
had taught. Pride made us moderns dismiss God altogether and make 
our science and our inventions and our industries serve instead of God. 
Pride got us into our present mess, and nothing but humility will get us 
out. That is why I say we still have to do a lot of praying before such 
men as your friends will be converted to God in the genuine way that 
will bring peace to the world.” 
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66 ELL,” said Pelham, “‘let the Blakes and the Launsdales answer 

for themselves. As for me, 1 am not going to butt in on the 
Lord’s job — I have not even been able to make a go of my own. God 
is the Boss; if I knew what He wanted me to believe and do, I would try 
my best to believe and do it.” 

“Tf you knew? Have you been trying to find out? — humbly and 
sincerely trying to find out?” 

“T have not. Ass that I am. But now I am going to begin. And, 
Father Casey, I want you to give me a lift.” 

“That I will gladly do. I can tell you the doctrine God has re- 
vealed. I can show you the facts which show God did reveal it. But 
I cannot give you the faith to believe it. Belief will not be easy for such 
as you — you have relied too long on your own infallibility. However 
God will give you the grace of belief if you humbly and honestly 
ask for it— and keep on asking. Christ once met a man like you. Be- 
lieve, He said. None of this half-way faith. Believe. If you would only 
believe, all your problems would be solved. And the poor man cried out 
with tears, I do believe, Lord; help my unbelief.” 

“Those,” said Pelham, “are my sentiments exactly.” 

“Then, blessed are you. For of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 


said Father Casey. 
Oddments 


For every 100 girls born into the world, there are 104 boys. 
- But more boys die during infancy than girls, and thus the 
proportion remains fairly stable — except in time of war. 
Over one-third of the human race is constantly suffering 
from malaria. At this moment there are more than 750,000,000 
afflicted with this dread disease. A worthy charity it is to 
contribute to the purchasing of quinine, the only effective 
remedy for the sickness. The Catholic Medical Mission Board 
of New York gladly receives such contributions. 








Epitaphs 


Here lies two brothers by misfortin serounded, 
One died of his wounds and the other was drownded. 
— Doncaster Churchyard. 
@ 
After life’s scarlet fever 
I sleep well. 
— Augusta, Maine. 
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SCHOOL DAZE 
D. F. MILLER 


(From reading too many newspapers one acquires this form 
of “school daze.” Pronunciations are marked because one has 
to make up one’s own pronunciations these days, and so might 
as well make them up according to the demands of rhythm.) 


School days, school days 

Dear old golden rule days . 

Reading and writing are not forgot 

At adding and spelling I’m still quite hot 
But the mind is only a vacant lot 

Where geography used to graze. 


I have just found Davao 

On the isle Mindanao 

When it’s time to go looking for {poh; 
I am wandering through Luzon 
Which the A.P. has news on 

When dispatches arrive from Celilo. 


Oh, I know Singapore 

’S at the foot of Johore, 

And I’ve found, after seeking, a Timor; 
But a word from Chungking, 

From Ruching or Kunming, 

Has me clutching my maps in a tremor. 


There’s a raid at Rangoon 

And a rout at Kowloon 

And a threat of invasion to Bali; 

They have smashed Tarakan 

And are near Sandakan — 

But I’m pretty near off of my trolley. 


Between Saigon and Hongkong, 
Malacca and Haiphong, 

And Kuching and Bangkok and Spratly, 
Between Truk, Sarawak, 

Bohol and Tarlac, 

I am lost —I’ll admit it quite flatly! 


School days, school days, 

Dear old golden rule days . . 

Twelve letter words I can easily spell, 

The length of a month I can quickly foretell, 
The old college song I’m still able to yell — 
But geography’s all a haze! 
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Romance of the Commonplace (8) 


A LIFE-SAVING TREE 





It is possible that you have never even heard of this famous tree and 
its product. But it is almost impossible that you have never profited 
by it. A romance you should know! 





R. A. Gaypos 


O YOU realize that a romantic story is sewed into such things 
D as life-preservers, dog-mats, and upholstered furniture? Most 
of us will be surprised to hear that there exists an intimate connection 
between these things and the far away Netherland Indies island of Java. 
Ordinarily, too, we would not associate very closely in our minds the 
ideas of upholstery, softballs, life-preservers, airplanes, radio stations, 
theaters, and coffins. As a matter of fact, however, these things and 
many others are closely related to one another by a common bond, by 
one of nature’s best and most recent gifts to man: kapok. 

Kapok (pronounced KAY-pock) is not a synthetic product of our 
advanced and almost magical scientific world of wonderments. It is 
straight from nature, being the floss from the fruit pods of the tropical 
kapok tree, after which it is named. Its contributions to civilized life 
make the fate of the Dutch island of Java, where it grows, a matter 
of profound interest. And apart from the ultimate fate of the island, 
the war in the Pacific will undoubtedly affect the importation of kapok, 
which in turn will affect many useful articles to which modern society 
is accustomed. 

The floss called kapok, light in weight, resilient, vermin-proof and 
inexpensive, serves an unusual number of purposes and has skyrocketed 
to popularity in a few years. Almost countless are the uses to which it 
is put on account of its excellent insulating qualities, its extraordinary 
bouyancy and its unique natural springiness. Every day scientists are 
finding new jobs for it to perform, and assigning tasks to it which no 
other floss or fiber can fulfill as well. 

Although kapok first appeared as an important commodity in the 
commercial world in 1893 at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, it 
is by no means of recent discovery. Archeological discoveries in Java 
show that the kapok tree was a friend of the natives as far back as 
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976 a.v. Philologists even go so far as to trace the word itself back to 
ancient Sanskrit writing. 


HEN colonists from Holland came to the populous island of 

Java in the early part of the seventeenth century they found 
the natives using, for bedding, cushions and similar objects, the ex- 
ceedingly light, lustrous floss obtained from tall, gaunt trees growing 
on the island. The Hollanders also found many uses for the floss but 
did not send any of it back to the mother country until around 1850 — 
probably because it would have taken up so much expensive room in 
its unbaled form. It was not until forty-two years later in Chicago that 
the unique floss was brought to the general attention of the world. 

Immediately this new material aroused keen interest in both the 
scientific and industrial worlds, for it gave promise of many future 
possibilities. Considered a new textile fiber, it was at first looked upon 
as a possible improved substitute for cotton, and even a cheap but 
satisfactory substitute for silk. The reason for this lay in the fact that 

kapok has the lustrous sheen of silk and the warmth of cotton. Hence 
" such names as vegetable silk, silk cotton, and tree cotton were given to 
the floss until further scientific research proved them to be misnomers. 
It was found that its peculiar properties would prevent its being used 
in the same way as either cotton or silk. But those same properties 
made it the perfect material for other important uses. 

At first sight kapok floss seems to be very much similar to cotton 
floss as the latter appears especially in cotton batting. But kapok has 
a yellowish luster, while cotton is snowy white and without any kind of 
sheen. It is more springy than cotton, lies in flat layers when compressed, 
and readily puffs up again with the removal of pressure. It feels finer 
and silkier than cotton and is more easily pulled apart because its tiny 
fibers do not twist and mat as do cotton and wool fibers. This fact 
alone, apart from the shortness of the fibers, is the reason why kapok 
cannot be spun like cotton into cloth. 

An examination of kapok floss under the microscope reveals the 
secret of its excellence. A bit of the floss magnified looks very much 
like a roughly piled heap of cellophane straws. Upon closer inspection 
it can be seen that each fiber in this pile is a straight, hollow, structure- 
less rod which is both smooth-walled and transparent. And each fiber 
is an air-filled cell with walls surprisingly thin in comparison with the 
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farge amount of air they enclose. In every fluff of floss, then, there are 
millions and millions of microscopic air cells, and that is why kapok 
is not much heavier than air itself. 

As yet scientists have not been able to analyze completely the 
composition of kapok fiber, nor is it certain what causes its remark- 
able imperviousness to water. Chemical analysis shows that kapok con- 
sists roughly of about 64% cellulose, 23% pentosan and 13% lignin — 
the common essential elements of all woody tissues. Besides this it is 
now known that the fiber also contains a fair percentage of cutine. This 
waxy substance, cutine, when combined with cellulose, produces the 
compound technically called cutocellulose, known to be highly non- 
hygroscopic, or, more simply, moisture repellent. Undoubtedly the 
presence of this compound is greatly responsible for much of nature’s 
success in water-proofing kapok. Water simply refuses to enter it, as can 
easily be demonstrated by holding a piece of loose kapok batting under 
a water tap. It consistently sheds the flow. 


N THE basis of this property, kapok has become the most success- 
O ful material that has ever been found for life-preserving equip- 
ment. “Private Estates” Kapok (trade name for the highest grade) 
which is used in life saving vests, jackets and cushions by the American 
Pad & Textile Co., the country’s largest dependable manufacturers of 
these articles, will support in water from thirty to thirty-five times its 
own weight. Sixteen ounces of kapok is enough to support a heavy man. 
A ten pound kapok mattress in water will support a 200-pound man 
lying on top of it; or, since a man in water weighs only about five 
pounds because of his own bouyancy, the mattress will easily keep afloat 
forty men, if they can manage to crowd around it and get a hold on it! 

Its advantages over cork are quite noteworthy. It is six times more 
bouyant than cork and retains its bouyancy almost indefinitely, whereas 
cork becomes waterlogged and useless within three or four days. 
Naturally there is no bruising or chafing of the body from the light, soft, 
kapok preservers. 

Vests filled with kapok are required equipment in the United States 
Coast Guard. British sailors engaged in dangerous work during the 
war must wear at all times a specially designed kapok-filled jacket 
which affords them freedom of movement together with warmth and 
safety. Bridge workers, motor-boat racers, fishers and hunters are all 
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familiar with the protection kapok offers. Cautious mothers put kapok 
stay-afloats on their tiny tots when they go into the water, with the 
perfect confidence that no leak or puncture can cause a water tragedy. 
Motor-boat owners equip their craft with leather-covered kapok pre- 
servers, which serve as comfortable cushions and are the most handy 
things to throw in case of an emergency. 

Another excellent quality of kapok is its immunity from vermin and 
rodents. Besides having a bitter and disagreeable taste, the fiber is 
absolutely lacking in nutritive elements. Needless to say this is a very 
important asset and is highly valuable in any filler to be used in mat- 
tresses, upholstery, and building insulation. 

Recently there has been wide use of kapok as an insulator. Its 
resistance to heat or cold is very high not only because each of its 
fibers is a separate air chamber, but also because of the vast multitude of 
interstices between the fibers themselves. Its freedom from moisture 
and its incapacity to support fungus growth have made it most popular 
with insulation manufacturers. Whether you know it or not, it is now 
due to kapok that out-of-season fruit and vegetables are placed fresh on 
your table after long trips across the country. Trucks that carry fish, 
meat, milk, ice cream anid other perishables are kapok-insulated. Your 
own refrigerator probably has its share of kapok, too. 

Dr. Picard in his famous stratosphere balloon flight of a few years 
ago used it in his ball-like balloon cabin. Admiral Byrd took it with him 
to the Antarctic for use at Little America and the almost-tragic Advance 
Base. At the other end of the thermometer the comfort loving people 
of the Orient for centuries have found kapok cool and comfortable in 
the tropical heat. 


N ADDITION to all these other uses, kapok has contributed most 
I generously to the advancement of modern aviation. Experts tell 
us that kapok has made comfortable air travel possible by its efficiency 
in cutting down engine noise without sacrificing the very important 
consideration of weight. In the air transport business it has been as- 
certained that each pound of dead weight eliminated means $90 addi- 
tional revenue each year. Since 540 pounds of kapok efficiently serve 
the purpose that would require 780 pounds of the next best insulating 
material for transport cabins, its use means a saving of 240 pounds of 
dead weight. At $90 a pound this is an annual saving of $21,600 per 
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plane. Such a factor as this on an airline with thirty planes might de- 
termine whether or not that line will pay. 

In recent years manufacturers have succeeded in producing (without 
injury to the floss) a kapok batting, thereby making kapok more easy 
to handle and affording it many more uses. Most recently it is reported 
that processes for spinning and weaving the fiber are being perfected. 
What a vast field will be opened to kapok when these processes become 
practical it is now difficult to foretell. 

Already kapok serves human life from the cradle to the grave. It 
takes the form of warm and light-weight crib bolsters, toy stuffing, 
softball centers, clothing for sport, upholstery, life saving equipment, 
and pads for wound-dressing in surgery. It is used in automobiles, 
theaters, broadcasting studios, airplanes, and, at the end of life, in 
coffins. With the United States already consuming more than half of 
the 30,000 metric tons yearly produced, the little island of Java need 
never worry about a flooded kapok market. The only worry is that the 


war may smother the island, and with it the boon it has given to the 
world. 


O, YOU see, there is a romantic story sewed inside such a prosaic 
thing as a dog mat or packed inside your easy chair. It makes 


the old saying true once again that in and on many things there is more 
than meets the eye. 





Franklin’s Toast 


Benjamin Franklin once attended a banquet during which 
toasts were drunk by various dignitaries present at the occa- 
sion. The British ambassador had this to offer: “England, the 
SUN, whose bright beams enlighten and fructify the remotest 
corners of the earth!” The French ambassador, glowing with 
national pride, but too polite to dispute the previous toast, 
* drank to “France, the MOON, whose mild, steady and cheer- * 
ings rays. are the delight of all nations, consoling them in their 
darkness and making their dreariness beautiful.” Franklin then 
arose and with disarming simplicity offered his toast: “George 
Washington, the Joshua who commanded the SUN and the 
MOON to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLER 


Complaint: My husband has taken to gambling and is abso- 
lutely ruining his life and mine. He makes good money —as 
high as sixty or seventy dollars a week. He gives me less than 
twenty a week to run the house. The rest he squanders in the 
back room of a tavern with his cronies, spending almost all his 
leisure time there. I’m sick and tired of it and am thinking of 
asking for a divorce. 

Solution: It is practically impossible to suggest an adequate 
solution to the problem you present without having an oppor- 
tunity to consult both sides and to probe more deeply into your 
lives. But this much can be put down bluntly: your husband’s 
present craze for gambling is only a sign that there is some- 
thing else wrong, either in him or in your relationship to one 
another. If somebody could take the gambling entirely away 
from him, you would still have trouble — perhaps worse trouble 
—if nothing else were done to make your married life happy. 

It has been stated in many different ways, in these sketchy 
solutions to problems of married life, that one who has com- 
plaints to make about a consort should begin the process of 
correction by examining and correcting self. No one who has 
had any experience with marriage problems would ever try to 
settle a case on the basis of one partner’s complaints alone. It 
is true that sometimes the principal fault will be found on one 
side only; nevertheless this may not be taken for granted from 
one-sided evidence; and not even the seemingly injured person 
should take it for granted without self-examination and humble 
self-improvement. 

If your husband gambles away most of his time and money, 
it is fundamentally because he has no incentive to find some- 
thing better to do with them. Have you given him that incen- 
tive? I don’t mean by suggesting things he might buy for you. 
I mean by making him want to be with you; by making him 
proud of his home and of your ability to improve it with or 
without funds; by making the home a far more pleasant place 
for a game of cards with friends than the back room of a 
tavern; by sacrificing your own tastes to his until eventually 
he will be moved by sheer self-respect to sacrifice his tastes 
for you. Don’t think of a divorce until you have exhausted 
these possibilities. It is your job to provide him with stronger 
motives for spending his time and money rightly than the ones 
that now send him to the tavern. Do that and the chances are 
you'll be happy again. 
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CHRISTIANS AT WAR 





A plea for a war without. hate, and for a hatred of evil without 


hatred of the deceived human beings whom we must conquer to bring 
peace back to the world. 





A. F. Browne 


LITTLE over twenty years ago I learned my first real lesson 
A on the subject of the evils of lying, hate-producing war propa- 
ganda. World War I was a thing of the past, a dread nightmare of blood 
and carnage, of broken homes, of maimed bodies and twisted minds. 
The peace had been signed at Versailles, and it was not a Christian 
peace: the harshness of its terms was to fester in the souls of the 
conquered nations, breeding sombre dreams of hatred and revenge. 
Woodrow Wilson had returned home broken and disillusioned. The 
freedom of small nations, the freedom of the seas had been abruptly 
swept from the council table. “Vae victis” was as real and as heartless 
in our modern twentieth century as it had been in the days of an 
ancient barbarism. But we, in America, far removed from the European 
scene, we whose only emolument from the war was a heavy debt, and 
the stigma of a Quixotic altruism, were prone to forget the entire in- 
cident as rapidly as possible. We had shown our mettle; the Stars and 
Stripes had once more been victorious; but we told ourselves that we 
had learned our lesson once and for all. As we went about the task 
of post-war reconstruction with not a little smug vanity, far from the 
problems of Europe, whose League of Nations we had refused to 
join, we whispered in our hearts: “Never again!” 

It was at the close of an Archdiocesan Holy Name rally, in the 
garden of the old Rock Church in St. Louis, that I heard these solemn, 
prophetic words from the lips of the eloquent Archbishop of St. Louis, 
John Joseph Glennon: “It will take fifty years to live down the lies and 
propaganda of the last four years!” 

I was startled at the intensity and conviction with which those 
words rang out over the crowd gathered there that day. I hadn’t thought 
of it like that. True, I had seen one of my own relatives violently smash 
a plate against the wall, when he had found stamped on the bottom of 
it: “Made in Germany.” True, I had caught the sinister vehemence 
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and even venom with which so many of my countrymen had stressed 
the word: “Hun!” True, I had read many an article, and viewed many 
a picture, purporting to give first-hand evidence of the barbarous 
brutality of the German soldiers in Belgium and elsewhere; though I 
had also later learned to what an extent many of these same articles and 
pictures had been fabricated by propagandists. But all this was during 
the war. The war was over now, and we in America wanted to forget 
all about it. Such hatreds and animosities as it had occasioned would all 
be rapidly and easily put aside. Was not the eloquent Archbishop mak- 
ing a mountain of a molehill? 


WENTY years have passed since the Archbishop spoke those 
T solemn words, and I have had many occasions to reflect upon their 
profound truth and reality. The hatreds, the distrusts, the secret 
diplomacy, the idolatry of nationalism, — all these things remained with 
the European nations, and became inbred, and cankerous in men’s 
souls. To the student of history, the present mammoth World War, so 
much greater and more sanguinary than the first, comes with no shock 
of surprise. And yet, it need not have been so. Had the emissaries of 
the nations who sat in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles been honest 
and fair enough to conclude a peace upon Christian principles, there 
would be no war today. There was a vacant chair at that historic 
conference, and it had been purposely kept vacant. But if the legitimate 
successor of Peter in the Holy Roman See had been, as he should 
have been, invited to fill that chair, the world today would know peace, 
and progress and brotherly love, instead of renewed hatred and lies 
and almost universal carnage and human suffering. 

Once more we Americans find ourselves taking an active part in this 
world conflict. We have been forced to take that part. The premeditated 
and cowardly attack on Pearl Harbor could have but one response from 
any true American patriot: we must defend our honor and our country. 
Above all, we must recognize the fact that the time is now past for the 
discussion of the wisdom or feasibility of the various programmes 
which had been moot questions prior to that fateful December morning 
when the Japanese bombers loosed death and destruction from the skies 
of the Pacific. This is not the time to decide who was right, and who was 
wrong; this is not the time for recriminations or criticism of what has 
gone before. What is past, is past. We must leave the decision to history 
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and to God. Concerted unity of purpose and of execution is what is 
needed now, is what is of vital importance in this war which has been 
forced upon us. Our avowed purpose is high, almost holy. It is to rid 
the world once and for all of the menace of Totalitarianism, to preserve 
for ourselves and for our posterity the fundamental human freedoms, 
to give back to the conquered nations their lost dignity as individuals, 
rather than that we all become mechanical cogs in a godless machine of 
aggression and the persecution of innocent minorities. 

Yes, we are in the war, and we shall win the war, God blessing our 
arms and our armies! But if we are to expect the aid and the blessing 
of the Almighty, let us prosecute this war as Christians and not as 
pagans and barbarians. Already insidious propaganda is at work to 
stir up our hatred for the people of enemy nations; already passions are 
being inflamed to the point of emotional hysteria. If that process con- 
tinues, then of a certainty Justice and Mercy will not join hands at the 
peace table after this war, but bitterness and revenge will dictate a so- 
called peace, which will but be the sullen prelude to further carnage. 

As Christians we have a right to kill, when necessary, in a just war; 
but as Christians we have no right to hate other human beings. They 
too are creatures of the great God Who made us all; they too were 
redeemed by the Precious Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ ; and though 
they be ranged against us in battle, and though it be our duty to kill in 
order to conquer, yet our Christian love must embrace them all. 


T. ME it has always been a sad reflection on the temper of our 
patriotism, to admit the necessity of inciting bitter hatred in 
the hearts of men in order to move them to the fulfillment of their duty 
as American citizens. To me it has always been something of an enigma 
that reasonable men in this and other countries today seem not to see 
and understand, that the people of the enemy nations are rather to be 
pitied than condemned. Reared in an educational environment whose 
principles, while false, are nevertheless insistently dinned into their 
ears; spurred on by ambitious men, whose fraudulent deceit is as shallow 
as it is bombastic; with no opportunity of self-expression except at the 
risk of imprisonment or death,— pray, what else can these pitiful 
victims of a modern barbaric paganism do, other than what they are 
taught and what they are driven to do? 
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Certainly we Catholics have little excuse for indulging in un- 
Christian hatred and desire: for revenge. Certainly we today of all 
nations and all religions, can afford to lift our heads in just pride at the 
glorious spectacle which our Holy Father Pope Pius XII presents to 
the war-torn, bitter, hating world. He the loving Father of all the 
children of God, of whatever race or color they may be; patient, long- 
suffering, merciful, sympathetic, yet firm and fearless. He could and did 
condemn false doctrines and false principles without mincing words. He 
could and did condemn actions both in war and in peace which were 
contrary to the moral principles which Jesus Christ gave to the world, — 
gave for every age, and for every nation. Yet that same glorious Pontiff 
could understand and love the Nazi soldier, driven on by an insane 
dream of racial superiority, with no choice but to obey the leaders who 
perverted his mind and his soul; and who now in his last gasping 
moments on the battlefield, as his life-blood ebbs away, must perhaps 
realize too late the perfidious lies which had made his life a constant 
vortex of blood and violence. And now as he lies dying, do not his 
thoughts go back to his home, and the wife he left; to the children who 
lisped to him the name of father? Was he not all the time, beneath the 
hardened Nazi veneer, just a human being, sick at heart, lonely, and 
afraid? Tell me, you who have all your life been taught the principles 
of Democracy ; you who have enjoyed the sacred rights of human beings 
denied to this soldier of the Reich; you whose homes are still safe, 
whose loved ones are without want, and even without great fear, — 
tell me, is this man to be condemned or pitied? Is he to be hated or 
loved? 


INCE the tragic events of Pearl Harbor and Manila, we are hearing 
S much of the “yellow bellied” Japs. Their skin may be darker than 
ours, but when men with open eyes plunge head-on to certain death for 
the sake of their country, I for one am prone to doff my cap in proud 
salute. And when a man, parachuting to earth from a blazing plane, 
laments the fact that he has not had time to commit Hari-Kari before 
his capture, and tells with saddened heart, that now he and his family 
are disgraced, because he has permitted the enemy to take him prisoner, 
I find myself wondering to what heights these same Japanese fatalists 
would rise, if their minds and hearts were filled with the love of Christ, 
instead of with the pride of race and the belief in the divine Emperor. 
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These men are not to blame. The principles which guide them are false, 
and so are the leaders who traduce them. 

We Catholics need never make apology for our patriotism. We 
have always been in the forefront of our nation’s defenders in her 
hour of need. We shall always be found there. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s” is not an empty shibboleth; it is part of our 
religion; it is part of the service we owe to God Himself. Yes; we shall 
do our part, every man among us, for the old U. S. A., for we are 
proud and happy to be Americans. But neither should we forget that 
we are Catholics, Christians. We will give to our country the best that is 
in us, even our lives if that be necessary; but we will also love our 
neighbor as ourselves. And lest we ever be tempted to exclude any man, 
of any race, from that category, let us remember that the question was 
asked of the Saviour of old: “And who is my neighbor?” Let us read 
once more the parable of the good Samaritan; and let us hearken to the 
words of Christ: “Go thou, and do likewise.” 








Every Man A Singer 


From William Byrd’s Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs of Sad- 
ness and Piety, 1588, we cull these reasons briefly set down by 
the author to persuade everyone to learn to sing: 

1. It is a knowledge easily taught and quickly learned, where 
there is a good master and an apt scholar. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightful to nature, and good 
to preserve the health of men. 

3. It doth strengthen all the parts of the breast, and doth 
open the pipes. 

4. It is a singular good remedy for stuttering and stammer- 
ing in the speech. 

5. It is the best means to procure a perfect pronunciation 
3 and to make a good orator. 

6. It is the only way to know where nature hath bestowed 
the benefit of a good voice; which gift is so rare as there is 
not one among a thousand that hath it, and in many that 
excellent gift is lost because they want art to express nature. 

7. There is not any music of instruments whatsoever com- 
parable to that which is made of the voices of men, where the 
voices are good and the same well sorted and ordered. 

8. The better the voice is, the meeter it is to honor and serve 
God therewith; and the voice of man is chiefly to be employed 
to that end. Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum. 

Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing. 
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ON CENSORSHIP OF MOVIES 


A frequently asked question is: “Why should there have 
to be any censorship of movies? Movies are a form of artistic 
entertainment; as such they are supposed to represent life in 
all its aspects; therefore the producers should be free to por- 
tray and audiences to witness anything that can come under 
that head, even though it deal now and then with that which is 


sordid and base.” The answer is elementary for anyone who 
knows human nature: 


1. The natural moral law prohibits a man from freely bringing 
himself into contact with anything that constitutes a strong incentive 
to sin. It is a matter of universal experience that the visual experience 
of evil actions, especially in the field of sex-indulgence and all that 
leads thereto, is powerfully provocative of evil thoughts, desires, 
and even actions. The fact that this is so is only explainable by the 
universality of the effects of original sin. Man has a tendency toward 
evil, a constant propensity to seize upon suggestion and opportunity 
wherever offered to indulge in sin. 

2. Therefore every individual has a twofold obligation: 

a) He has the obligation personally to avoid scenes, places, 
objects, entertainments, that are likely to play upon his own 
tendencies toward evil and thus place him in danger of sin. 
Some such things must be avoided by all because they are 
dangerous to all, and now and then a motion picture of this 
kind is produced. Other things must be avoided only by those 
who know them to be a danger in their particular case even 
though they might be without danger to others. Many 
movies have this relative element of danger. 

b) He also has the obligation to use his influence as a member 
of society to see that things dangerous for all or for large 
sections of society (as for youth) cease to be accessible to 
all. Thus every citizen has the obligation of using whatever 
influence he has to prevent motion picture producers and 
exhibitors from showing the kind of pictures that would 
ordinarily endanger others. 

3. The Legion of Decency gives all American citizens ample 
means of fulfilling his obligations. It tells him which movies are con- 
demned for all, because they are dangerous to all. It points out which 
are dangerous to youth and to unstable adults. If he follow its 
directions, he is safeguarding himself. At the same time, by boy- 
cotting the bad movies, he is helping to safeguard society, because 
lack of income to the producers from any particular kind of picture 
will soon prevent that kind from being made. 


Art can be appreciated only by human beings. But human 
beings cannot escape the laws of morality God made when He 
created the nature of man. Therefore both the producers of 
art and those who wish to enjoy it are bound to consider that 
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DIALOGUE WITH CHILD 


NEWSPAPER PROBLEMS 
L. F. HyLanp 





ADDY, why do you always take two papers on Sunday? One is 
D always a great big one and the other is a little one. 

Well, I’ll tell you. One is a secular paper — that’s the great big one. 
The other is a Catholic paper — that’s always the little one. 

‘But aren’t there any real big Catholic papers? 

No, I’m afraid not. 

Why not, Daddy? 

That’s a rather hard question to answer, son. I guess you might say 
that one reason is because it’s pretty hard to get Catholics to read even 
a little Catholic paper, to say nothing of a big one. 

Maybe that’s just because the Catholic paper is such a little paper. 
Maybe everybody would rather have a big paper. 

There’s something to that alright. Only it isn’t just the fact that 
the secular paper is a big paper that makes people want it. They seem 
to want it because it’s a secular paper. 

What does “secular” mean, Daddy? 

It means worldly, not religious, without any interest in people’s 
souls. 

But the catechism says the soul is the most important thing. You 
mean a secular paper doesn’t believe that? 

That’s right. It tells all about the things that happen to people’s 
bodies, about crimes and murders and divorces, about how you can be 
healthy and get rich and have good food and clothing, but it hardly 
ever says anything about the soul. 

Then if you’d read only the secular paper, wouldn’t you begin to 
think it wasn’t very important to take care of your soul? 

Exactly, O wise one. And that is just what happens to many people. 

It doesn’t happen to you, does it, Daddy? 

I hope not. I’m trying to prevent it from happening. 

But why do you take a secular paper? Why don’t you just take the 
Catholic one? 

The main reason is because, like most people, I like to know what’s 
going on from day to day in the world, and the secular paper comes 
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out every day while the Catholic paper comes out only once a week. 

Then you have to read the secular paper every day, don’t you, if 
you want to know what’s going on? 

Yes. 

But didn’t you say that’s what makes people forget about their 
soul ? 

But I try not to forget by reading the Catholic paper when it does 
come out once a week. 

Does that help very much? 

Not too much, I should say. But it does tell me about it when the 
secular papers make some big mistake. And it warns me against think- 
ing that religion doesn’t matter very much, as the secular papers 
seem to think. And it does tell me that money and clothes and food 
are not the most important things in life. 


F A Catholic paper came out every day, and told you everything 
I that was going on, would you take that instead of the secular paper? 

You bet I would. 

But why doesn’t it come out every day? 

I told you one reason is because so many Catholics don’t even 
read it when it comes out only once a week. You see you have to have 
lots of readers, thousands and thousands, to get enough money to put 
out a paper every day. 

But if a Catholic paper did come out every day, maybe there would 
be thousands and thousands of readers just because of that. 

Do you know, son, I’ve often thought of that myself. It seems, 
however, that no Catholics want to risk it. 

That’s funny, Daddy. Because you’d think that a paper like that 
would be able to help people a lot. You’d think they’d need it. Didn’t 
anybody ever try it? 

Oh, in other countries there have been lots of Catholic daily papers. 
There is just one in this country, but that is a small one and it has a 
pretty hard time because it is not put out in a big city where the biggest 
crowds are. 

You said a Catholic paper would have to have thousands and 
thousands of readers to get enough money to come out every day. How 
many does that mean? 

Well, anything over a hundred thousand would be more than enough. 
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Are there any places in the country where there are over a hundred 
thousand Catholics ? 

Yes, there are some places where there are more than a million 
Catholics. 

Gee whiz, Daddy, and don’t they even have a Catholic paper? 

Not yet, son, and nobody seems to be thinking about it either. 

Maybe Catholics don’t know how to put out a daily paper. 

No, that’s not it. Because there are hundreds of Catholics work- 
ing on the secular daily papers, and they would know how. 

Oh, then all these Catholics must make the secular papers good 
papers, mustn’t they? They tell people what’s right, don’t they? They 
don’t let them forget their souls, do they? 

I’m afraid you don’t understand, son. When a Catholic is writing 
for a secular paper, he is never allowed to talk about his religion. He 
has to write as if he didn’t have any religion. 

But how can he do that if he is really a Catholic? 

It’s an art, son, that can be learned quickly when you get paid 
well for it. 


*M ALL mixed up, Daddy. You say if people read only secular 
I papers they forget about their souls. If Catholics write for secular 
papers, they don’t write anything about religion. People don’t read the 
Catholic paper because it’s little, and they don’t start a big one be- 
cause — because —I guess because they’re afraid they’d lose their 
money. 

That about sizes it up, son. 

Then there aren’t very many Catholics who believe that the most 
important thing is their soul, and other people’s souls, are there, like 
the catechism says? 

Wait a minute now. Let’s not be too hasty in drawing conclusions. 
There are lots of good Catholic people who can’t do anything about 
starting a daily Catholic paper. They haven’t the money (it takes heaps 
of money to start one) and they haven’t the training. But they are 
working for their souls. 

And the secular papers are trying to make them forget their souls, 
aren’t they? 

That’s true. 

And there aren’t any Catholics that have the money and the training 
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to start a daily Catholic paper, who really believe that the most im- 
portant thing is their soul, are there? Otherwise they would start 
one, wouldn’t they? 

Yes, I guess they would, if they believed that. 

When I get big I’m going to start a Catholic daily paper, and keep 
people from forgetting about their souls. 

Are you? A good idea. I’m all for it. 

And I’ll get the best writers in the world. 


Splendid! 
And I’ll make it the best paper anybody ever saw. 
I believe you will. . . . But right now it’s time for you to go to 


bed, and for me to read the little weekly Catholic paper. Run along 


and we'll plan more about your paper some other day. Good night, son. 
Good night, Daddy. 


IN PRAISE OF POVERTY 


Are we not fools 

To bend our years in weary, endless quest; 

To sweat and strain for what the world can give: 
Not by such riches shall our heaven be blest! 
Not by possessions from our temporal days! 
Could we but learn the lesson of that life 

Which is our life. Of Him who scorned to spend 
His span of years on earth in petty strife 

To gain increase in goods. He rather chose 

To live without a place to lay His head, 

Save the rough boulders of a mountain top. 


And yet we pride ourselves when it is said 
Of us that we have stored a little wealth! 
If Christ so wished, He could have had on earth 


The riches of all men to call His own; 

But lo! the poverty of His stark birth 

And all His years until His lonely death. 

He deemed it no disgrace that in a manger 
He should begin life. And when He was dead 
His very grave was giv’n Him by a stranger! 


—L. G. Miller 








DOWN WITH THE CLASSICS! 





Few people have not heard others damning the great classic works 
of literature. Here the damning becomes a chorus, and receives in return 
its proper refutation. 





L. G. MILLER 


VERY so often there resounds throuzh the literary world a blast 
against the accepted classics of literature on the part of some of 
our modern literary lights. They seem to feel that literature has pro- 
gressed in much the same way as science, and that consequently a work 
which was considered good a century or two ago must necessarily be 
regarded as antiquated and outmoded in these modern days of enlighten- 
ment. It is a mystery to them why anyone should read the puerilities 
of Shakespeare and Milton, and as for Dante! they smile superciliously 
at his naive belief in a paradise, a purgatory and a hell. 

There is ordinarily no need of a special occasion for these modern 
leaders of thought to sound off on this theme, but Books Abroad, a 
quarterly published at the University of Oklahoma, recently gave them 
something that must have made them collectively rub their hands in 
glee when it sent to each of them this question: ““What, in your opinion, 
is the worst book in the world, or the world’s most overrated book?” 

Some of the persons to whom the question was addressed indignantly 
refused to answer it, and they accused Books Abroad of showing ex- 
tremely poor taste in proposing it. Thornton Wilder was among this 
group, and he wrote prophetically (as we shall see): “I am afraid 
that your inquiry will encourage a lot of heedless young iconoclasts to 
disparage Virgil, Cervantes, Moliere and Milton. I beg of you not to 
give publicity to any such depreciation unless you have the critic’s assur- 
ance that 1) he can read the despised classic in the original language, 2 
some evidence that he has read the work carefully, 3) that he has some 
knowledge of literature and its history.” 


HEERFULLY ignoring this plea, Books Abroad proceeded to 
list the answers of those who had given an opinion in the matter. 


Taken altogether, they represented a ghastly carnage of the literary 
men whom we had been taught to regard as masters. John Milton, poor 
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fellow, was torn to bits and trampled on in less time than it takes 
to tell, being disposed of finally by Clement Wood in the crisp sen- 
tence: “Plot silly and unbelievable; science torpedoed it finally.” Dante 
fell beneath the first onslaught of Burton Rascoe and numerous others. 
One critic discharged a broadside at the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas; another said of Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of 
Christ: “I am opposed to the ascetic and puritanical way of life exalted 
in this work, which cannot be practical in our day, and represented a 
concept that prevailed in other days.” The well-known Carl Van Doren 
disposed of Cicero in a very dignified but devastating manner. 

But no one descended so far into the depths of disapproval as 
did George Sebastian Viereck, of unhappy memory, in his expressed 
opinions as to the worst books in the world. Mr. Viereck declared 
vehemently that 90 per cent of what Shakespeare wrote was not worth 
the paper it was printed on; likewise 90 per cent of Goethe, 97 per 
cent of Shelley, and 95 per cent of Keats. Dante had already been 
finished off, but Mr. Viereck gave him a kick for good measure. Dickens 
and Thackeray were nothing but wind and bombast, and most philoso- 
phers, according to Mr. Viereck, had nothing to say. And then — this is 
good—in conclusion Mr. Viereck modestly stated that he even 
regarded about 95 per cent of his own (Mr. Viereck’s) writings as 
pretty bad. 

It must be said in all fairness that the critics were not sparing of 
modern writers in their denunciations. James Joyce took severe punish- 
ment, and Hervey Allen (author of Anthony Adverse) was not without 
his attackers. Then too Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf received a fair num- 
ber of votes as the world’s worst book, judged as a work of art. (One 
might suggest parenthetically that the Fuehrer would probably be en- 
raged beyond measure at the suggestion that he should attempt so 
trifling a thing as a mere work of art.) 

But putting all this aside, and coming back to the attitude here 
expressed towards the classics, one is inclined to wonder how many 
of the critics who pontificated their opinions so vigorously would 
pass the test suggested by Mr. Wilder, which we quoted above. How 
many of them were able to read the despised classic in the original 
language? How many of them had read the whole classic carefully, not 
just snatches of it? How many of them had a reasonable knowledge of 
literature and its history? 
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URELY it is not asking too much that a person who sets himself 
S up to pass judgment on, for instance, the Divine Comedy of 
Dante should be able to meet these requirements. If he cannot or does 
not wish to meet them, let him be prudent enough to reserve his judg- 
ment, or at least, if he must express it, let him do so in tentative terms. 
To speak dogmatically about the worth of a book with which one is 
only partially acquainted is the mark of an uneducated man, and 
even a college professor may be uneducated in this sense. 

It is a comforting thought when all is said and done that the classics 
have survived many a similar attack in the hundreds of years of their 
existence, and judging from the past, we can be reasonably certain 
that 50 years hence Dante and Milton and Shakespeare will still be re- 
garded as great writers, while the opinions of Mr. Burton Rascoe, 
Mr. Clement Wood, and Mr. George Sebastian Viereck will be re- 
membered only by their most immediate surviving relatives — and 
perhaps not even by them. 

The writer of these lines does not pretend to be able to appreciate 
fully the great literary artists with whom he has come in contact. But 
if an opinion must be given on the ultimate worth of Shakespeare, Dante, 
and Milton, and of St. Thomas Aquinas, and Thomas a Kempis in 
another field, he is well content to merge his opinion into the opinion of 
the centuries. The centuries have not as yet pronounced upon the worth 
of James Joyce and Hervey Allen, so that in passing judgment on them 
and their contemporaries it is a case of every critic for himself — and 
may the best opinion win, as it surely will. But in the case of the older 
classics, it were best not to wander far from the traditional estimation of 
their worth, lest in trying to be original, the critic succeed only in being 
eccentric. 








Paid by the Word 


The Milwaukee Journal had this historical item in its pages 
one day: 

* The Congregational meeting house in Charlton, Mass., had 
an arrangement back in 1803 under which if you heard no 
preaching you got your money back. The decree said: “One cent 
and nine mills on the dollar for the sum paid for the year, for 
each Sunday that we are deficient in preaching.” 
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GRADE A 


1. Welcomes Lent as a 
time of spiritual oppor- 
tunity—for penance, 
prayer and growth in the 
love of God. 


2. Fasts and abstains ac- 
cording to the serious law 
of the Church, unless a 
definite and serious reason 
provides an excuse. 


3. Willingly foregoes little 
pleasures and amusements, 
such as candy or movies 
or a favorite desert. 


4. Attends evening serv- 
ices at least twice a week 
during Lent, for the sake 
of needed instruction from 
sermons and the extra 
prayers. 


5. Receives Communion 
every day, or at least every 
Sunday during Lent. 


6. Makes the Stations of 
the Cross once in a while 
to keep mindful of the 
sufferings of Christ for His 
creatures. 


7. Feels stronger, happier, 
more grateful to God when 
Lent is finally over. 


THREE GRADES OF CATHOLICS 


IN LENT 
D. F. MILLer 


GRADE B 


1. Looks forward to Lent 
with distaste and grumb- 
ling, as a time of unneces- 
sary hardship. 


2. Makes up an _ excuse 
from fasting, or takes the 
benefit of a doubt with- 
out consulting anyone. 


3. Talks big about giving 
up something in Lent, but 
never really does so, or 
if he starts, soon breaks 
the resolve. 


4. Resolves (with great 
show of courage) to go 
to evening services once a 
week, but whenever social 
engagements interfere, 
misses even that. 


5. Decides he ought to 
go to Communion a few 
times during Lent, but 
can’t seem to find time to 
get to confession until 
about the 4th or 5th week. 


6. Doesn’t like the Sta- 
tions because they take 
too long. 


7. Feels miserable when 
Lent is over because of all 
the broken _ resolutions, 
wasted opportunities, and 
resulting dissatisfaction 
with self. 


GRADE C 


1. Keeps the thought of 
Lent completely out of 
the mind, except when get- 
ting ashes on Ash Wednes- 
day. 


2. Doesn’t even consider 
fasting for a moment — 
and laughs at anybody 
who does, even though it 
is a serious law of the 
Church. 


3. Won’t deprive himself 
of any pleasure he wants 
—Lent or no Lent. 


4. Can’t be bothered with 
evening services during 
Lent or at any other time. 
(Shows it too by his igno- 
rance of religion.) 


5. Says brazenly: “I go 
to Communion once a 
year. That is plenty for 
me. I'll be there Easter.” 


6. Wouldn’t even know 
how to go about making 
the Stations of the Cross. 


7. Doesn’t feel any dif- 
ferent when Lent is over 
because he hasn’t even 
awakened to his own 
worldliness, pride, and sin- 
fulness, which still remain. 


It is time to decide to which of the three grades of Catholics you 


belong, as manifested during Lent. Make up your mind. 





ON BEING SICK 


This picture of a man being sick, almost for the first time in his life, 
will be recognized by all who have ever had to care for one such. And 
for those who haven’t as yet, it will be a good preparation. 








E. F. MILLER 


EING sick is a unique experience. This is especially true if you 

have not spent much time under the covers except at night when 
you went to bed because you were tired and you wanted to sleep. On 
such occasions you were never allowed enough time in bed; you were 
always being aroused in order to go to work or to do something else 
equally trivial even though you felt that you were only half slept out. 
And it always seemed like midnight when you had to get up. Perhaps 
you said to yourself: “Gee! How wonderful it would be to acquire 
some little germ that would permit me to lie in bed every morning 
just as long as I wanted to. Boy! Would I appreciate that!” 

When the germ comes, lying in bed becomes quite a different 
proposition from what it was when there wasn’t any germ on hand to 
make the bed feel like a pile of rocks or a prison cell. Yes, quite 
different. 

Sickness very often happens without your realizing that it is happen- 
ing. You are doing your daily work nicely when of a sudden you 
notice that you have a headache. You do not wonder at that very 
much because you have had headaches before —the morning after the 
night before, when you smoked too much, when you read too long, and 
so on. This time there does not seem to be any immediate cause for 
the headache; but there it is. You plunge into your work and try to 
forget the gnawing and the throbbing in your upper structure. 

The day wears on, and finally the hour comes for leaving the 
office and going home. You do not feel well at all now. Besides the 
pain in your head you have an ache in your various limbs, joints and 
muscles. It is not very pronounced as yet, but it is there nevertheless, 
and you do a little complaining at the thought that a cold is descending 
on you. Running noses, coughs and sneezes do not appeal to you and 
never did. You stop at a drug store on the way home and pick up 
some pills and nose drops, determining to use them in large quantities 
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before you retire for the night in order to get a head start on the cussed 
cold. You will eat so many aspirins, you tell yourself, that there won't 
be a sign of an ache or a pain in the morning. 

But by eight o’clock you are absolutely miserable. Chills have set 
in with the other disabilities, and you feel as though you are going 
to shake your legs and arms right off your body. Still laboring under 
the impression that it cannot be anything worse than a common cold 
or maybe a slight attack of the flu, you remove your coat and shoes, 
seize hold of a blanket, and lie down on the davenport in the front 
room, tightening the blanket around your throat and feet in an effort to 
keep warm. By darn! You surely feel sick. But you won’t admit it. 
You’ve never had anything beyond a toothache before; you’ve never 
spent two consecutive days in bed except when you were up all night 
at a wake or the like. You can’t imagine yourself picking up something 
serious. And so you shiver on, trembling and quaking like a leaf on a 
tree in a big wind. 


OUR wife or mother flutters around you, suggesting doctors and 
. oes baths and physic. In a sickly sort of way you laugh at the 
very idea. “Doctors,” you say, “why, I’ve never had a doctor in my life 
except when I was vaccinated. It’s just a cold I tell you. I'll be alright in 
the morning. Give me those aspirins. A couple more of ’em will fix 
me up.” And to prove that things are not as bad as the loved one 
thinks, you get up and sit in a chair for a little while and discuss in- 
different subjects. 

It may so happen that there is a thermometer in the house. The 
loved one gets it and forces it into your mouth. “Good grief,” she says 
when she reclaims it and studies its markings. With determination 
she starts out of the room with the thermometer in her hand. “Hey,” 
you cry out. “What’s wrong? Come back here and let me see.” She 
comes back, and you take the tiny glass pillar from her hand. After a 
minute or two of scrutiny you make out that you have a temperature 
of 103 degrees. “Yes,” she says, “that’s the end. I’m going to call the 
doctor.” Before you can protest any further, she is out of the room and 
at the telephone. 





The doctor comes after a space and looks you over, tapping your 
chest, listening through his stethoscope, and doing a lot of other things 
that make you feel as though you had leprosy or cancer. He shakes his 
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head as he puts his stethoscope away. “Pneumonia,” he says. “We 
should get him to a hospital at once, but that is impossible in his 
condition. He’ll have to stay here. Let’s get him up to bed.” They 
make off as though they are going to carry you upstairs. You laugh. 
“Ye gods! What the heck! I’m not as sick as all that. I can walk.” 
But they won’t let you walk. They load you on a chair, call in a strong 
neighbor, and with much puffing and panting, get you up to your room. 
There you get into your pajamas, and crawl into bed. Now you are in 
for it. Doctors have a strange way of keeping people in bed until the 
cows come home. You sort of resent all the monkey-business. If only 
they had let you alone in the first place you would have snapped out 
of the trouble and been back on your feet in a couple of days. Now it’s 
hard telling how long it will take, what with doctors running around 
night and day. Oh well, you’re in now, and not much can be done about it. 

The straw that breaks your back, however, is the fact that they 
take your pants out of the room and hide them up in the attic to make 
sure that you will not get up. You rest on your elbow and let out a 
croak: “You can’t do that to me. You can’t bury me just because I have 
a little fever. Bring back those pants.’ They smother your cries by fore- 
ing three or four pills down your throat and soothing you as they would 
a baby, tucking you under the covers and putting their hand on your 
forehead with infinite kindness and sadness. You fall back licked, beaten 
to a state of silence. They have you now where they want you. 


UT in spite of your bravado you begin to notice that you cannot 
breathe very well. You can draw in air only to a certain extent; 

then a sharp tickle strikes your chest and you have to cough. The 
cough produces nothing but an intense pain like a dagger-thrust in your 
side and in your head. In fact every time you move, your head feels as 
though it is going to fall off and roll around on the floor. You don’t like 
that; but you are not going to say anything about it. You are not 
going to give that doctor any crazier ideas than he already has. And so 
you try to hold in your coughs so that those around your bed will not 
hear them; and the more you hold them in, the more you hurt all over. 
“Ye gods,” you mumble. “But this is a mess I’ve gotten myself into.” 
It is about at this point that the fever begins to take its toll. There 
isn’t a spot in the whole blessed bed that is comforable. You toss 
and you tumble, sticking your legs out in the open air when nobody is 
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looking, and hanging your head over the side of the bed in an effort 
to find just some restful corner that will enable you to go to sleep. But 
no. There is no such corner. And so the night goes on. 

People begin coming into the room too—strange people, and 
multitudes of them. They march in front of you and behind you in 
unending procession, having no order or system in their parade, and 
certainly having no right to be there. You wonder if you are dreaming. 
You look at the clock at your side. It says 2 a.m. When the next 
procession is over, you look at the clock again. It says 2:05 a.m. “My 
stars,” you groan. “2:05! Will this night ever come to an end?” 

Like all things of time the night finally does come to an end, and 
dawn streaks dismally through your window presaging a day that isn’t 
going to be any fun at all. You are convinced now that you are really 
sick, for you could not get out of bed and go to work even if you 
wanted to. You feel as though somebody had beaten you with sticks. 
Every time you draw in half a breath, you exhale with a groan. That 
seems to be the only way you can find surcease for the pain in your chest 
and side. “Groan, groan, groan,” you go, like a frog in a swamp, proving 
to yourself and to all and sundry that you are a pretty poor sport, and 
cannot take it worth a nickle when your turn comes to show what you 
are made of. You recall stories that you read of people being confined 
to their beds for weeks and months, and of always carrying a smiling 
face and a calm and quiet posture. You remember hearing of long- 
suffering patients who for years never set their foot on the floor, and 
yet who passed their time in praying innumerable rosaries and other 
prayers. These things are as far away from you as a cloud is above 
the earth. You don’t pray very much; you grumble a whole lot; you 
make a regular simpleton of yourself —and all because you have to 
stay in bed. Mental torture joins physical torture and turns you into a 
regular tissue of discontent and disgust. 


ELL, the following week is pretty much like the first day. The 

fever goes down, then goes up again. Just when you think that 
you are in a position to hop out and get back to business, you will be 
up to a hundred or a hundred and one again. The doctor and his 
attendants (your beloved ones) fill you with pills and medicines until 
your stomach feels as though it has been squashed like a grape under 
a press. But now you begin to calm yourself. Lying in bed, weak and 
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helpless, you discover that there’s no use in making a fuss any longer. 
Nothing can be done about it. You might just as well resign yourself 
to waiting until the germs get ready to depart. Kicking and complaining 
won’t make them depart any sooner. 

The folks bring up the papers each day, and surround your bed 
with books. From morning until night (as soon as you begin to feel a 
little better) you read, perusing even the advertisements and the want 
ads, and practically getting the comic strips down by heart. The trouble 
is, you can read only a few hours in a stretch. Then you get tired of 
it. You find especially that from about seven o’clock in the evening till 
you feel like going to sleep, you haven’t anything to do but study the 
ceiling and the walls. And by this time you have them down pretty 
well. You could draw a picture of their every line and indentation with 
your eyes closed. 


INALLY the time arrives when you feel yourself again. It is 
Pin. time of convalescence. You have been in bed three weeks now, 
the fever is gone, your appetite has returned, and the idea of remaining 
in bed any longer becomes more and more repugnant. The doctor comes 
up, looks you over, cracks a joke or two, and says: “Well, sir, we’ve 


got you out of this mess quite nicely. You’re a lucky man, for it 
couldn’t have been much worse without being the end. Now, just another 
week or so in bed, and you'll be able to sit up each day for an hour or 


” 


You almost go into a spasm when you hear that. “A week or so 
more in bed?” you cry out like a wounded animal. “What’s the idea? 
I feel fine. I got to get up. I'll never get my strength back unless I 
get up and walk around a little bit. Please, Doc. Let me out of this before 
I lose my mind entirely.” But the doctor knows his business. He won’t 
think of letting you out of bed, and he speaks quite seriously of com- 
plications and the like if you get a relapse. You resign yourself to the 
inevitable, and sink back on the weary bed, again whipped and beaten. 
One more week of bed. Holy chestnuts! 

When at last you get up, you toddle around for the first couple of 
days like a child learning to walk. Your legs feel as though they 
belonged to somebody else, and when you go to climb some stairs, you 
have to rest half-way up in order to reclaim a bit of strength in order 
to finish the journey. But time heals this, and eventually you are 
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allowed to go outside for a breath of air. Then you are allowed to go 
back to work. And then you are proclaimed well. 


S YOU look back on your sickness, you feel as foolish as a man 
A using the wrong fork at a Society banquet. You didn’t take it 
right at all. Well, you philosophize, next time you’ll know better. You 
acted the way you did because you were not used to being sick. It 
came on you so suddenly that you howled and hollered before you knew 
what you were doing. Next time it will be different. But you hope 
that the next time won’t come for a Jong time. 

But the one good thing that you got out of your sickness was the 
realization that you’re not perfect by any means. You’re just as weak and 
just as liable to physical ailments as anybody on your street or in your 
town. It gives you humility. And it gives you a laugh every time you 
read Superman in the comic strips from that hour on. 





One Good Turn, etc. 


We suggest a pedestal for the hero of the following story. 
He has found the perfect way of dealing with that army of 
merchants (some of them religious and clerical) who try to 
force unsolicited merchandise on people by sending it through 
the mail. 

It happened in Kansas City. Shortly before Christmas, our 
hero, a dentist named Dr. J. E. Huff, received a box of 
beautiful neckties through the mail. Accompanying the box was 
a letter from the department store in town that sent it, 
expressing the opinion that the doctor was no doubt too busy 
to do his Christmas shopping, and announcing that the store 
had decided to help him out by sending this tasty assortment 
of ties. In return he would kindly remit a check for $11.00. 

The next day the manager of the department store received 
a beautifully wrapped little package from Dr. Huff. Within it 
he found a perfect set of false teeth. Included was a note 
suggesting that since the store employees were probably too 
busy, what with the Christmas rush, to have their teeth at- 
tended to, the new plate would no doubt be deeply appreciated 
by one of them. The store would kindly remit $100.00 to Dr. 
Huff. 

The next day a young woman from the store brought back 
the teeth and collected the neckties. 
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CUSTODY OF THE CHILD 


He who thinks this story has an unexpected ending has not seen very 
much of modern life. It is as inevitable as death. 








L. G. MILLER 


T WAS no surprise to their friends when Steve and Myra Bostwick 
I came to the parting of the ways. The eleven years of their married 
life had run a troubled course, and for the last three years Steve had 
spent more time away from his home than in it. And during the brief 
periods that he did spend under his own roof, he and Myra had treated 
each other almost like strangers. Love had certainly died or been killed 
between them, and it was no surprise to those who knew them when 
they finally decided to end their married life with a divorce. 

The only question that friends asked each other was: what will 
happen to Dwight? Dwight was the ten year old son of Steve and Myra. 
He was an intelligent, but frail boy, with dark hair and dark eyes which 
revealed a sensitive character, deeply impressionable. He was a boy 
given to dreaming and brooding, a boy whose joys could be tempestuous, 
but whose sorrows were equally violent. 

What will happen to Dwight? friends asked. Will Steve take him, 
or will Myra? Certainly his few years of life had not been very happy, 
with the constant bickering that went on between his parents — when 
his father was at home. Did he love his father more than his mother? 
No one could tell, for the boy was deeply affected and hurt by the 
state of affairs at his home, and he shrank from speaking of the 
matter to outsiders. Both Steve and Myra, friends knew, had a selfish 
love for the boy, and both of them would fight to keep him. 

For the present, of course, Dwight was living with his mother in the 
home which she and Steve had bought in the first year of their marriage, 
in the first flush of love, when the future seemed bright for them both. 
Dwight had been born in that year, but there had been no more 
children after him, and as the years went by Steve and Myra had 
gradually drifted apart. Myra had shown herself to be no homemaker ; 
her days had been filled with bridge parties and activities of one kind 
and another; and Steve, after protesting at first, had resigned himself 
to what seemed inevitable, and had fallen into the habit of trying to 
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forget his troubles under the influence of the bottle. The habit had 
grown so strong that at last he reached a stage wherein he almost 
constantly walked the borderline between intoxication and a state 
of mind sufficiently clear to keep his job. He had lost one job because 
at a critical moment he had unfortunately taken a definite step across 
that borderline, but experience had taught him how to keep his pre- 
carious balance, at least while on duty in his office. 


T WAS a condition of affairs which simply could not endure, and 

now after one final and tremendous argument, during which Dwight 
had cowered in a corner looking piteously with his dark eyes from his 
father to his mother and back to his father, Steve had stormed from 
the house with these parting words: 

“The only thing for you to do is get a divorce, and make me the 
happiest man in the world!” 

Myra had burst into tears, had even grown hysterical after Steve 
had gone, but Dwight had been too frightened to attempt to comfort 
her. Instead he had crept upstairs to his room, and his heavily burdened 
little heart had taken on new sorrow when his mother seemed to be 
totally unaware of his existence. 

Next morning at breakfast Myra had appeared calm, but with a 
determined glint in her hard eyes. She had chatted impersonally with 
Dwight (Steve, of course, had not returned to the house), but she 
scarcely seemed to notice the dark rings under the little boy’s eyes, the 
furtive and pleading glances which he gave her from time to time. 

“I’m going down town for the morning, Dwight,” she said, “and 
I don’t think I’ll be back for dinner. Just amuse yourself any way you 
want to; Nora will get you your lunch.” 

It was vacation time, and the little boy had the whole day ahead 
of him, but he did not look forward to it with any degree of enthusiasm. 
He was not one to make friends easily, even among boys of his own 
age; he did not care a great deal for the rough and tumble sports 
of the neighborhood, and so he watched his mother take her brisk de- 
parture with a feeling of great depression in his heart, 

Myra, during the night, had made up her mind. She would take 
Steve up on his last remark, she would show him! She would get 
a divorce just as quickly as she could, and she would make him pay 
plenty for the support of herself and Dwight. For she was determined 
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to keep her little son, both because she loved the boy with a twisted 
and selfish love, and because she knew that by doing so she would hurt 
Steve, who was attached to Dwight in his own selfish way. With these 
thoughts boiling in her mind, Myra set out to see a lawyer-friend of 
hers, determined to get the thing done as quickly as possible. There was 
not the slightest doubt in her mind that she would have everything just 
as she wanted it. 


WO weeks passed, and at last the day came when Myra’s divorce 
T proceedings were to be heard in court. It had been almost an un- 
bearable period for Dwight. Not much had been told him of what was 
going on, but he had heard enough to understand the course of events, 
enough to furnish him food for long hours of brooding. . . . His 
father staying away from home altogether, his mother preoccupied 
and out of the house for long periods, strange men coming to the house 
with brief-cases— he understood very well indeed with the sharp 
intuition of a child what it all meant. He began to wear a desperately 
frightened look. He longed to confide in someone, and — the tragedy 
of it!— there was no one in whom he could confide. 

He was in the front room staring out of the window when Myra 
came down the stairs dressed for the street and began to put on her 
coat and hat. 

“Well, Dwight,” she said absently, “and how is my little son feel- 
ing today?” There was not much warmth in her tone. Myra was not 
warm by nature, and today she was preoccupied with what lay before 
her. Dwight did not move from the window. The tears rushed to his 
eyes, and he hardly trusted himself to speak. Finally he turned and 
looked at his mother. 

“Mother,” he said finally, with his eyes full upon her, “are you and 
Dad going to get a divorce from each other?” 

Myra’s gaze fell before that of her son. She had realized a few days 
before that Dwight knew her plans, but to hear him ask such a blunt 
question about the matter disturbed her and made her vaguely angry. 

“Who told you that?” she said sharply. The boy said nothing, nor 
did he remove his eyes from his mother’s face. ‘“‘Well,” said Myra, “‘it 
doesn’t matter who told you. Yes, Dwight, your father and I are going 
to separate once and for all. It will be better for all of us. After it’s all 
over, you and I will go off someplace by ourselves, and have a nice time. 
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Her words sounded hollow even in her own ears, and they appeared 
to arouse no enthusiasm in Dwight. He turned again to the window, 
fighting to keep back the tears. Myra suddenly felt a stab of pity in 
her heart. She went over and stood by her son, and touched his arm. At 
that instant the gulf between them was almost bridged, but not quite. 
For an instant they stood thus, while Dwight turned away his head to 
hide his grief, his unutterable loneliness. This was his mother standing 
beside him, and she could not understand him. He did not and could 
not analyze his own feelings, or explain them; he only knew that he 
was desperately lonely and afraid, and there was no one, no one! in 
whom he could confide. 

For an instant they stood thus, then Myra recovered her habitual 
briskness. 

“You just be a good boy today, Dwight,” she said, “while Mother 
is gone. And tomorrow we'll get on a train and go for a long ride 
somewhere away from all this trouble.” She kissed him perfunctorily 
on the forehead, and left the house. The last glimpse she had as she 
got into her roadster was of him standing there at the window gazing 
out with unseeing eyes, one hand on the curtain, and the other pressed 
against the window pane. . 


YRA’S divorce proceedings against Steve were run through 
M without any hitch; clearly the evidence was in her favor. The 
defendant had neglected his home, had been given to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, had been seen consorting with women other than his wife. 
During all this unfolding of the sordid story, Steven said nothing, nor 
did he so much as glance across the courtroom at his wife. 

But when the Judge approached the question of who should have 
the custody of Dwight, Steven stood up and motioning aside his lawyer 
said in a low voice: 

“Your honor, will you allow me to speak in this matter?” 

“You may speak,” said the Judge, who tried to keep cases like this 
as informal as possible with the hope (sometimes fulfilled) of achieving 
a last-minute reconciliation. 

“Your honor, I submit that my wife is not a fit person to assume 
the care of our son. During the eleven years we have been married, she 
has failed to make a proper home for me.or for him. She has been so 
busy with her social life that her home has been for the most part 
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neglected. I ask that I be given custody of our son, as being more able 
and better fitted to take care of him.” 

The Judge looked at Myra, who was white with anger. He was a 
man of great kindness and consideration, and it hurt him deeply to see 
a family broken up in this way by the selfishness of both parties. He 
found himself wondering what the little son of these parents was doing 
at this moment. Was he at home by himself? Did he know what was 
taking place between his father and mother? 

“And what have you to say, Mrs. Bostwick?” he said. 

“Your honor,” said Myra, “you have heard my depositions that my 
husband has for the past eight years been a drunkard, that he has 
deserted me for weeks at a time, and that he has failed to provide his 
family with proper support. I submit that he is by no means a fit person 
to assume custody of our son. As the boy’s mother, I demand that I 
be given that custody.” 

There was silence for a moment, then the Judge said sternly: 

“In the opinion of this court, neither the father nor the mother 
have shown much ability or willingness to assume the responsibilities 
of rearing a child. However, for the time being the child will be con- 
fided to the care of the mother, until we can make further investigation 
into the fitness of either party in this case.” 


HE hearing was over at last, and Myra walked out of the court- 

room with almost a jaunty air, and with her confidence not one 
whit impaired that in a few weeks a most complete victory would be 
hers, and she would be given permanent custody of Dwight. 

She remembered that dark little face peering out of the front win- 
dow, and suddenly for no reason at all a vague fear or premonition 
of evil took possession of her heart. Something told her that she had 
better get home as quickly as possible. . 

But she shook the feeling off as she started the engine of her smart 
roadster. There were one or two brief calls which she had to make, 
and after that she would go home and spend the rest of the day with 
Dwight. She had been neglecting him of late (and she bit her lip 
angrily as she remembered the accusations of Steve) but surely she was 
a good mother. Why, Dwight always had the best of everything — the 
best clothes, the best schooling. After all, she couldn’t spend day and 
night with the boy. 
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And then came that strange premonition again to strike fear into 
her heart. You'd better get home as quickly as you can. Hardly realizing 
what she was doing, Myra increased the speed of her car and pointed 
it towards her home. 

“It’s ridiculous,” she said to herself. “I’m sure that Dwight is all 
right. What could happen to him, after all? He had Nora to keep him 
company ” but then she suddenly remembered that this was Nora’s 
day off. But Dwight was old enough to take care of himself. There was 
no cause for worry. 

She parked her car in front of the house, and trying to act casual 
and unhurried, walked up to the front door and entered. Not a sound 
greeted her arrival. She stood listening for a moment, in the hallway, 
listening for she knew not what, and then called out: 

“Oh Dwight, where are you?” 

The sound of her voice in the empty house frightened her. Dwight 
had gone out to play, that was it. There was no cause for alarm. He 
had simply gone some place to play with some of the neighbor lads. 
She removed her hat and coat, and nervously lit a cigarette. After two 
or three puffs, she crushed it out in an ash tray. 

As she was doing this she glanced into the dining room and noticed 
a sheet of paper lying on the dining room table. Her heart beat faster, 
and she walked over and picked it up. 

She did not read it immediately. Some vague and awful fear kept 
her from doing so. Her glance wandered to the door leading into the 
kitchen. What was behind that door? What was behind that door? Then, 
unable to bear the suspense any longer, she hurriedly read the note, 
written in a childish scrawl: 

“Dear Mother: 

Don’t feel bad at what I done. 
Your lowng son, 
Dwight” 

For an instant Myra’s heart seemed to stop beating, and she caught 
at the table to keep herself from falling. “The foolish boy has run away,” 
she said to herself. But in her heart she knew that it was something 
worse than that. She did not know how she was so sure of it, but behind 
that closed kitchen door . 

With faltering steps Myra approached the door. With unsteady hand 
she pushed it open. In the center of the bloody floor lay Dwight, face 
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down, with arms outstretched toward her as if in mute appeal, and her 
first glance told her that he was dead. 





The Creed of Abraham Lincoln 


Though Abraham Lincoln was not a Catholic, he might 
easily have become one had he known how thoroughly most of 
his own beliefs were cherished by the Catholic church. The 
following is a summary of his creed as compiled by William 
Barton, and is well worth recalling to the country now: 

I believe in God, the Almighty Ruler of Nations, our great 
and good and merciful Maker, our Father in Heaven, who 
notes the fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads. 

I believe in His eternal truth and justice. 

I recognize the sublime truth announced in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and proven by all history that those nations only are 
blest whose God is the Lord. 

I believe that it is the duty of nations as well as of men to 
own their dependence upon the overruling power of God, and 
to invoke the influence of His Holy Spirit; to confess their 
sins and transgressions in humble sorrow, yet with assured hope 
that genuine repentance will lead to mercy and pardon. ¥ 

I believe that it is meet and right to recognize and confess 
the presence of the Almighty Father equally in our triumphs 
and in those sorrows which we may justly fear are a punish- 
ment inflicted upon us for our presumptuous sins to the needful 
end of our reformation. 

I believe that the Bible is the best gift which God has ever 
given to men. All the good from the Saviour of the world is 
communicated to us through this book. 

I believe the will of God prevails. Without Him all human 
reliance is vain. Without the assistance of that Divine Being I 
cannot succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. 

Being a humble instrument in the hands of our Heavenly 
Father, I desire that all my works and acts may be according 
to His will; and that it may be so, I give thanks to the 
Almighty, and seek His aid. Commending those who love me 
to God’s care, as I hope in their prayers they will commend me, 

I look through the help of God to a joyous meeting with many 
loved ones gone before. 











Pe eT T ois 


People’s hearts are touched on Good Friday because on that day we 
celebrate the memory of the death of Our Savior. Every day is Good 


Friday; every day the scene of Calvary is enacted on our altars. — 
Bossuet. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


ON DAY-DREAMING 


Day-dreaming, in most of its forms, is rightly frowned upon 
by spiritual guides and even by psychologists. The reason is 
because it usually means spinning unreal, fantastic worlds out 
of the imagination, seeing oneself enjoying impossible experi- 
ences and exotic pleasures. So weak is human nature that 
day-dreaming frequently degenerates into sinful thoughts and 
desires. For the shut-in, uncontrolled day-dreaming can even 
cause some disease of the mind to add its torment to disease of 
the body. 

But there is one form of day-dreaming that can be recom- 
mended to the shut-in, and even urged upon him. It is day- 
dreaming that concerns itself with the real joys of heaven. 
Indeed everybody, sick or well, should practice it now and then, 
for St. Robert Bellarmine teaches that there will be a special 
pain in Purgatory for those who have not thought often of 
heaven. But the shut-in will find it especially advantageous as 
a means of taking his mind off the inconveniences of the 
present and lifting up his heart in true joy. 

The Saviour may almost be said to have teased us into 
day-dreaming about heaven when He said: “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the mind of man to 
conceive what things God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” When someone says to us: “You cannot imagine it,” we 
immediately try to imagine it anyway. No doubt Our Lord 
wanted us to do that too, that we might cultivate a strong, 
eager, constant hope of the happiness of heaven. 

It is good, then, for the shut-in to try at times to imagine 
what the eyes have not yet seen but will see when heaven is 
attained; what the ears have never heard but what will be 
heard when the soul is admitted to the melodies of heaven; 
what the heart has not yet experienced but will experience in 
the mansions of God. Only dim shadows of the reality will be 
grasped, all based on the partial, fleeting experiences of beauty 
and joy known here below. But even the groping anticipations 
will give the heart courage to bear up longer under the yoke of 
pain. 
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COLORED HEROINES 





The beautiful story of how the colored Oblate Sisters of Providence 
began their great work for the forgotten Negro. 





W. T. CULLEN 


HE story of Elisabeth Lange and her work — Elisabeth Lange, 

better known as Sister Mary, foundress of the Oblate Sisters of 
Providence, the first colored sisterhood in the United States — is quite 
closely akin to the history of the American Church and the Negro, 
reaching back to a time, a hundred years since, when slavery was still 
upon the land, the lot of the colored man far worse than in this our day, 
a church for Catholic Negroes still all but unknown, a Catholic Negro 
school all but undreamed of. 

In the city of Baltimore, as long ago as the year 1796, there were 
numbers of colored Catholics who attended Mass at the St. Mary 
Seminary chapel, their children learning the Faith from the Sulpician 
Fathers, all in the French tongue, the language of most Baltimore Cath- 
olic Negroes who had fled thither from the uprisings in the then French 
West Indies. 

After a number of years, in 1827, a certain Sulpician, Father 
Joubert, taking over this work, began to note that the children, unable 
to read (as were most of the parents) could scarcely retain from week 
to week the prayers and truths given them in previous lessons; and to 
save these Catholic colored children to the Faith, the good priest 
resolved upon a plan, bold indeed in view of the race feelings then 
current in ante bellum Maryland, of founding a school for Negroes, 
wherein the young might be given both knowledge and a sound Christian 
training. 

Public schools, it should be remembered, were closed to the colored 
before the Civil War, the few private Negro schools in Baltimore main- 
tained by the better class San Domingo (West Indies) refugees for 
only a small and select number of colored children. 

To Archbishop Whitfield went Father Joubert for the episcopal 
blessing and help, and thence with his plans to two worthy young colored 
women, both teachers and both eager to undertake the work of the 
Catholic colored school. 
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Upon further thought, however, and with misgivings as to whether 
he was building well and solidly, the priest decided first to gather a 
group of colored women into a sisterhood the better to carry on this 
task of Catholic training, the first of these, and the foundress, to be 
one of the above young teachers, a girl of Santiago de Cuba, living for 
some years in Baltimore — Miss Elisabeth Lange. 


F THE early life of Elisabeth Lange much is unknown, even to the 

date of her birth, though she was a native of Oriente in Cuba, a part 
where the San Domingo exiles, white and colored, had settled, her 
mother a Nanette Lange, her family people of means, as is shown by 
sums sent her later as gifts and written into her day-book. In fact, before 
taking up the life suggested by Father Joubert, she and another Sister- 
to-be, Miss Marie Madeleine Balas, had kept out of their own means 
and in the house of Miss Lange, a small school of a kind for the poor 
children of their race. 

On June thirteenth, the feast of Saint Anthony, 1828, Elisabeth 
with Marie Madeleine and a third girl, Rosine Boegue, moved into a 
rented house at Five St. Mary’s Court, Baltimore, and there with God’s 
help, the three began the first American colored sisterhood. 

A few rules were given them by Father Joubert, the kindly French 
families lent them aid, twenty children were sent at once to their care, 
and thus the Sisters launched the first Catholic day and boarding school 
for colored girls; each of them in the meanwhile leading the life of 
both novice and school-mistress with Miss Lange in charge. 

In spite, however, of this fair beginning and all the zeal and good 
will, matters did not run too smoothly, for after a short while the 
Sisters were asked to vacate the house, and, too, they gradually became 
the object of much unkindness, so that as time went on and the annoy- 
ances grew, the little group began to lose heart, keeping to the work 
only at the instance of the archbishop and Father Joubert who saw in 
all but the Finger of God. “Digitus Dei est hic,’ the archbishop would 
repeat; the work was to thrive. 

Another house was rented; the year of work and noviceship went 
by, the Sisters during this time making ready some black habits and 
capes with black bonnets for the day set for clothing and vows, July 
the second, 1829. 


A new rule was drawn up, the first item of which gave clearly their 
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purpose: “The Oblate Sisters of Providence are a religious society of 
virgins and widows of color. Their end is to consecrate themselves to 
God in a special manner not only to sanctify themselves and thereby 
secure the glory of God, but also to work for the Christian education 
of colored children.” 

The first nuns to be received were Elisabeth Lange, who was known 
as Sister Mary ; Madeleine Balas, as Sister Frances ; and Rosine Boegue, 
as Sister Rose; and to these was joined a girl of their school, Almaide 
Duchemin, who during the year had followed the rule and wished also 
to take the vows, being given the name of Sister Theresa. 

On the morning of the feast of the Visitation, July the second, 
1829, Mass was granted them in their own house, and after a few 
hymns and a talk on the religious life by Father Joubert, the four 
Sisters went to the foot of the altar, and together read their profession. 

The habit chosen was of the plainest, the goods costing but four 
dollars for each, a black dress, a black cape, a black bonnet for the 
street and a white cap in the house— much the same dress as the 
Quaker women of the time, the Sisters wearing a small crucifix as a 
mark of their Faith. This garb they kept as the habit of the Oblate 
Sisters till 1906 when the bonnet and cap (the “Shaker”) were changed 
for a veil not unlike that of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

The four nuns spoke French, their native tongue, since all came 
from the French islands, Sister Mary being able also to converse in 
Spanish, though not in English. The school children, however, were 
later given classes in English on every other day, although French was 
kept in use for many years, the older Sisters still speaking in that 
language. 

Of the first twenty children sent them, eleven were day scholars 
and nine boarders, both board and tuition being given at the cost of 


only four dollars a month, and, too, a number of children were entered 
free. 


N OCTOBER of the year 1829, three bishops and two priests of the 
Baltimore Council.came as guests of Archbishop Whitfield to visit 
the colored Oblates, and after going all about the house and giving full 
approval, the oldest, Bishop Flaget, raising his hands to bless them, 
uttered these words: “You are yet only four; in two years you shall be 
twelve — in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
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Ghost. Amen.” Later came the sturdy Bishop England of Charleston 
to read their rules, visit and question the classes, and go away loud in 
the praise of the Sisters and their work. 

The nuns were able to pass the Christmas of 1829 in a convent of 
their own, which a Doctor Chatard had lately bought for twenty-eight 
hundred dollars and sold them for two thousand; and in February of 
1830 they came together to vote on the first American postulant, Marie 
Annie Barclay, perhaps the first American colored woman to become 
a nun. Also, since Miss Barclay had but little means, it was agreed that 
lack of dowry (the others had each brought four hundred dollars) 
should not deter one who seemed a likely subject. 

When the Visitation of our Lady again came around, 1830, the four 
Sisters renewed their vows at the Lower Chapel of the Seminary, thank- 
ing God for His blessings, for by now they had three novices, a postu- 
lant, and a larger number of boarders. At the Mass Father Tessier 
bestowed on them all the chain of the “Holy Slavery of the Mother of 
God,” a pious emblem worn since as part of the Oblate habit. 

Before the end of October in 1831 they were eleven Sisters and 
novices ; and two more, having already brought their dowries, fulfilled 
the words of Bishop Flaget that in two years they should number twelve. 

The early story of the Oblates is one of faith and good works, with 
Mother Mary (Elisabeth Lange) setting example for the rest in build- 
ing up the religious life and shaping the lines of their work; for they 
had no. guide or model on which to pattern, being the first and sole 
pioneers in their field. 

There was the first retreat with its daily order followed thence- 
forth; also the Roman letter giving them all the privileges of the 
Oblates of Saint Frances of Rome—=§in reality, making them true 
religious ; then, too, came the happy time in 1832 when, after the recog- 
nition of the Holy See, they were allowed custody of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in their chapel. 

And since three years had passed and Mother Mary asked to be 
relieved of her burden, the Sisters on the feast of Saint John the 
Baptist, 1832, chose Sister Frances (Madeleine Balas) as superior, who 
must take in charge the building of a larger house. 

This was the cholera year. The city, seeking all aid at hand for the 
sick and dying, asked Father Joubert for the help of the Oblate Sisters, 
and every one of the eleven offered her services, knowing well what 
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might be the result. On this followed their first deaths — Sister Stanis- 
laus, but twenty-two years of age; and later, Sister Anthony, the 
mother of Sister Theresa — true witnesses to Christ in their zeal and 
love of neighbor. 


WORD might here be said of the school, and of what was taught 
A its colored girl scholars in these times a hundred years ago, the list 
quaint enough to us today, though still highly useful: reading, writing, 
French, English, arithmetic, all kinds of fine sewing, embroidery, bead 
work, gold work (for vestments), geography, music, and washing and 
ironing. 

In chapel the girls sang hymns taken from old French books, all 
about such things as Baptism, the Vanities of the World, and so forth, 
all quite long — thirteen verses and the like—and sung to the last 
word. 

In 1836 Mother Mary again went into office taking charge of the 
twelve Sisters and four novices, and in August of that year she and 
her nuns saw with happiness the cornerstone laying —on their own 
grounds — of the first colored chapel of Saint Frances of Rome, 
where their people might have all the rights of a parish church, the 
colored folk now coming thither instead of to the seminary Lower 
Chapel. 

Since these were still slave times, no colored girl or woman was 
ever allowed to enter the Oblate Sisterhood with the least claims of 
ownership against her person, in one case Father Joubert even paying 
a doubtful title on two children who had been taken into the school as 
orphans. 

In 1841 Mother Mary again laid down her charge which was given 
to Sister Theresa Duchemin. And during this year the nuns noted with 
alarm that Father Joubert, their true friend and director, showed 
such marked decline that it was seldom he might come to tend their 
chapel or their needs. 

Indeed, in the year 1843 their time of real trial began, for Father 
Joubert lay dying, the Sulpician Fathers were no longer allowed 
work outside the seminary — which meant the Sisters were without 
a chaplain—and as other priests seemed to pay them little heed, 
even Mass became a rare occurrence. 

Father Joubert went to his reward on the fifth of November, 1843, 
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and was laid to rest in the “Calvary” behind the Seminary Chapel, 
the colored Sisters and children waiting patiently in the background 
till other mourners had gone, and then taking a last farewell of their 
beloved father and founder. 

In July of 1843 a Redemptorist Father, Louis Gilett, had stopped 
at the Oblate house — their first meeting with one of that order which 
was to help them through the hardships to come, in the meanwhile a 
Sulpician, Father Deluol, assuming charge, though not able to give 
the same care as Father Joubert. 

Two years later, in 1845, came a hard blow; for Sister Theresa, 
one of the first four, and a very able woman, left the community, and 
two others followed. 

Matters began to appear more and more desperate for the Oblates, 
their convent life almost at a standstill, but few children now in the 
school, the debts far beyond their income, though the Sisters lived 
very poorly (two who worked at the Seminary receiving each five 
dollars a month). 

Still, with faith they clung to their rule and waited. They had 
a Redemptorist church, lately built, close at hand, and here they met 
the saintly Father Smulders, who learning of their sad plight, sent to 
them a young Redemptorist, Thaddeus Anwander, who at the advice 
of the Venerable John Nepomecene Neumann, then Redemptorist vice- 
provincial, went before Archbishop Eccleston to plead their cause and 
avert their being disbanded. For since the death of Father Joubert, 
no one having been found to take full time charge of the Sisters, the 
archbishop, seeing their hopeless struggle and knowing no other course, 
was on the verge of dispersing the community. Which would mean, of 
course, the end of eighteen years of good work, the end perhaps of 
religious life among the colored in the east. 

The archbishop was not too cheerful about the whole venture. 
“Cut bono?” he asked, as Father Anwander sought an interview to 
reawaken episcopal interest in the Oblates, ““What’s the use?” But the 
priest in his earnest pleading went on his knees, and the archbishop 
said they might for the time continue. 


MARK, as it were, the new beginning, they had Mass and Com- 
munion in their own chapel — the first in many months — on the 
feast of Saint Theresa, 1847; and whereas there were but twelve 
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Sisters with a few scholars and orphans, their debt high, their income 
nil, Father Anwander worked with such zeal that soon there were 
seventy paying pupils in the school, and postulants began coming again 
to the novitiate; thus was the worst of the crisis tided over. 

Of the priest’s labors in the course of eight years, enough to say 
that ten more Sisters were given the vows, a school for boys was built, 
the chapel and convent enlarged, and from seventy the pupils rose to 
three hundred; and although Father Anwander spent ten thousand 
dollars in these endeavors, he succeeded in paying the entire debt, com- 
menting in his writings that, no doubt: “Saint Joseph helped me.” 

Sisters Mary and Rose who had worked as domestics at the seminary, 
were enabled again to live at the convent, returning to school work, 
their zeal not a whit abated; and in this time, thanks to the better 
food and living conditions, not one Sister passed away. 

The Oblates had the Redemptorist Fathers till 1860 when the Jesuits 
took charge, having some three years before opened a chapel for the 
colored near to the convent. 

In the meanwhile the Sisters took over a few colored schools in the 
city, and in 1863 they were called to their first school outside Baltimore 
— Blessed Peter Claver’s in Philadelphia. 

During the war, 1861-65, the nuns were not molested, though many 
of the children could no longer afford tuition, and one of the schools 
was forced to close; but with peace came dozens of colored waifs to 
their doors, orphans or stray, whom the Sisters housed and fed. In 
fact, in the year 1866 they opened an orphan shelter in the city of 
New Orleans, which, however, was relinquished after a time, since the 
colored Holy Family nuns were already in that city caring for colored 
children. 

By now forty years had passed since the beginning, and but two 
of the foundresses were still with the community — Sister Mary and 
Sister Rose, for the first of whom, now known as Mother Mary — la 
Mere Marie — there were still a few great joys in store before the end, 
the burdens long since placed upon other shoulders. 

In 1870, under Mother Louise, the cornerstone of the new building 
was laid, Mount Providence in Baltimore, the Catholic people of the 
city, white and colored, attending in throngs to honor the nuns who 
had come thus far at the cost of such labor and sacrifice; and in the 
next year, 1871, the Sisters were able to move, a room being set aside 
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in the new convent for the two foundresses, long grown feeble, Mother 
Mary and Sister Rose; though before many months Mother Mary was 
alone, Sister Rose, her companion of forty-three years, having gone to 
her lasting reward. 

But the new building had more than swallowed up their funds, and 
money troubles again rose dreadfully before them; although as in other 
years by dint of hard work and humble faith, begging at times from 
house to house, they managed a livelihood and continued on. Too, to 
add to their worries, their good friend and director, Father Peter Miller, 
a Jesuit, died in the fall of 1877. 

However, the Josephite Fathers were next given charge, and 1879 
was a year of rejoicing, for it marked the Golden Jubilee of the order, 
and of Mother Mary’s profession, the Sisters striving to show her all 
honor for the brave beginnings, the long years of service for the 
souls of her people. 


HAT morning of the second of July, 1879, in the flower bedecked 
; eae the humble Sister Mary might look back on fifty years of 
convent life to days when resolve had wavered, days of doubt and 
near failure, penniless, dark days with schools and missions closing, and 
others no longer able to bear the burden. Yet in the whole pattern 
was to be seen the Finger of God foretold by Archbishop Whitfield, for 
here at the half-century mark was the foundress still persevering with 
her faithful nuns, all looking forward with courage into the years to 
come of work for the saving of the colored race. 

Mother Mary was to have but three more years on earth, three years 
which would witness the opening of the St. Louis mission — a source of 
great gladness to the foundress, upon which would follow the Kansas 
mission, the mission to the colored of Cuba, the Charleston and the 
Maryland mission, and the Sisters’ work in many colored grade and 
high schools. 

The end came for Mother Mary in February of 1882. 

It happened that Father Anwander, the Redemptorist, upon whom 
the Sisters looked as a second founder, was stopping overnight at the 
Oblate house in Baltimore —a visit which had given much pleasure to 
the aged nun. On the morning of February the second, after his Mass, 
being summoned in haste to the room of the foundress, who a few 
minutes before had had a seizure, the priest, hurrying in, found Mother 
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Mary in a dying state and began at once the anointing. Before the 
prayers were ended, she breathed her last, her old and staunch friend 
at her side, a young novice — since this was a feast of our Lady — 
making the first vows in the chapel below. Thus even on her death- 
bed she might know that the work would go forward, and, as so many 
times in years past, might she repeat with the faith of Saint Paul: 
Dying, and behold we live. 

Of the life and piety of Mother Mary, the Sisters still recount 
many traits. She was strict in observance of the rule, stern with 
both herself and others, for she must lead the way through new fields — 
an example to all, the first to undertake the hardest tasks. Yet that 
she was kind and understanding is shown by the love which the com- 
munity gave her, considerate towards the sick, the soul of charity for 
the poor and orphans. 

Of the faith and humility which she needed in an heroic degree, 
her work today is testimony; for to these high virtues of the foundress 
each Oblate Sister and child of the Oblate schools, as well as the 
Church itself, which she served in the cause of God and her race, owe 
a debt of praise and lasting gratitude. 








No Explanation 


An agnostic professor was one day walking down the road 
when he chanced to see a farmer standing at the edge of a field. 

“Tell me,” said the professor, “do you believe in things that 
you don’t understand?” 

“Certainly I do. Don’t you?” was the reply. 

“Not at all. No intelligent person believes in anything that 
can’t be explained by his reason.” 

x The farmer ruminated over this for a moment, then he said: %* 

“Do you see that cow, sheep and hen there in the field?” 

“Why, yes, what about them?” 

“Well, why is it that though they all feed from the same 
field, hair comes up on the cow, wool on the sheep, and 
feathers on the chicken?” 

The professor continued his walk a little nonplussed. 

— St. Joseph’s Lilies. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








One of the anomalies of war is the fact that in an age that has per- 
fected the means of communication between nations and peoples to a 
point where it is possible to learn of unimportant events on distant con- 
tinents within five minutes after they have transpired, everybody is now 
reduced to a state of ignorance, uncertainty and confusion even in regard 
to events that are of supreme importance to their own lives and future. 
The air is filled with questions, rumors, guesses, possibilities, as to what 
is going on in the distant theatres of war, but nobody knows anything 
certain except that which “cannot aid the enemy and has been officially 
confirmed.” This arises from the necessities of war, but especially from 
a war with those who have long since prostituted the means of communi- 
cation between man and man to the service of their own ambitions. From 
the necessarily imposed strictures on information that arise from our 
participation in the war, we can catch a glimpse of what the destruction 
of freedom has meant in dictator countries even long before the war 
began, where news was ladled out to people —and ladled as much out 
of the caldron of lies as out of the tureen of truth. It is good to think 
of that as we sit back or stand aside and listen to the incessant questions 
Ht people are asking here, where we are so used to satisfying even every 
minor curiosity for news. 
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| What is happening in the Philippines? Is General MacArthur’s small 
army really holding back the hordes of Japanese soldiers? Are the 
latter’s continuous dive-bombings taking a huge toll of his brave last- 
ditchers? Are reinforcements anywhere near him? Has he any planes to 
send up after the bombers? Is he really succeeding in counter-attacks ? 
How many soldiers does he actually have under his command? How 
many has he lost? 
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Will Singapore fall? What is the meaning of the constant withdrawal 
of troops down the Malayan peninsula? Hongkong was going to hold 
out to the last man, but almost before we could digest that brave news 
r| its water supply was cut and a humane surrender was made. Will it be 
i the same with Singapore, even though there is no comparison in strategic 
fy importance and fortifications? And if Singapore does fall, will the 
H pessimistic columnists be proved right, who have said that it will take 

| years to get near enough to the Japanese to strike a telling blow? Are 
| reinforcements. reaching the Singapore area? Or has it been decided that 
it cannot be held, and is a counter-offensive being prepared in some other 
H area? 
d © 

What is the actual state of affairs in Russia? Are the Russians really 

dealing death-blows to the German army? or merely making little forays 
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here and there as the Germans and French did from behind their Sieg- 
fried and Maginot lines before the German army burst from its frontiers 
like an explosion? Are the Russians propagandizing the world on the 
basis of minor victories? or have they really turned the tide? or are the 
Germans propagandizing us on a fictitious weakness to lull us to sleep 
for a new crashing blow? Are there really dissension and rumblings of 
revolt in Germany? What are the occupied countries doing? Are they 
bending their necks, fitting themselves into the conqueror’s war machine? 
How many executions of saboteurs have there been? How many 
quixotic uprisings? How many patrolling soldiers are needed to keep 
order? How many German generals have been “liquidated”? How many 
German citizens are 100 per cent for Hitler? How many Frenchmen for 
Petain? How many for de Gaulle? Such questions are tantalizing, be- 
cause there can be no certain answers. One day we read the speculations 
or rumors of one columnist and the next day they are denied by another. 


LO} 


We are no better off in regard to what is in the offing for our own 
country, though here the questions are created more by our inability to 
penetrate the devious minds of enemy dictators than by censorship. Will 
the Panama Canal be attacked? Will there be bombings of New York 
and San Francisco? If the Japanese should get as far east as the 
Hawaiian Islands, what next? Have we any right to feel certain that 
our victory is only a matter of time? Any right therefore to be indolent 
and unconcerned? Is not this a war in which every energy, spiritual and 
material, of every citizen, should be lent to the cause, because sacrifice 
and action now can save so much of the horror that impends, and can 


give so many a right to a voice in a just peace when the end finally 
comes? 
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The last are the only questions that can be answered certainly. The 
American people have a confidence in ultimate victory that no bystander 
will ever hear disputed or denied. But for too many it is an offhand, un- 
realistic confidence. It is based on vast statements about our resources, 
our ocean frontiers, our producing capacity, our technical superiority. It 
is forgetful of the fact that all the time soldiers are actually dying, 
seamen are drowning, mothers are weeping. With one great, quick, united 
effort, the end can be hastened, and that will be a blessing not only to 
ourselves, but to our defeated enemies as well. We do not want one 
single American soldier to die who does not have to die. We do not want 
to kill one single enemy soldier whom we do not have to kill. Every 
prayer that is said, every material sacrifice that is made, every aid to 
national morale that is given, constitutes a hastening of the end. Then 
the anomalies of war, which have arisen from the anomalies of dictator- 
ship and tyranny, will, we pray, give place to the freedoms that the 
Creator intended for mankind when He made the world. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ./.......-. 


NO BITTERNESS 


OMPLETE forgiveness of enemies has always been a mark of 
a true Christian. 

Monsignor Joseph Sarto (later Pope Pius X), like all men 
in positions of authority, had his enemies, and by one of these, 
a business-man, he was violently attacked in a book printed in 
Mantua. It was published anonymously, but the author’s name 
soon became generally known. However, Msgr. Sarto refused 
to notice the attack. 

“The writer deserves prayers rather than punishment,” he 
said. 

Not long afterwards this man’s business came to grief, and 
he was reduced to poverty. The saintly archbishop then sent 
for a lady who was devoted to good works, and put a consider- 
able sum of money into her hands, with the words: 

“Take this.to the unfortunate man’s wife. Do not say that 
it comes from me; but if questioned, answer that the money is 
sent by the most compassionate of women— Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help.” 


MODELS OF MEEKNESS 


CERTAIN holy man one day told a friend of his to go into 
the cemetery and upbraid the dead. 
Wondering, the friend did as he was told, and when he 
returned, the saint asked: 
“What did the dead reply to your upbraidings ?” 
“Nothing.” 
“Very well. Now go into the cemetery and praise the dead.” 
When the friend returned, the holy man asked him again: 
‘What did the dead say when you praised them ?” 
“They said nothing.” 
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“Well, when you are upbraided or praised you should do 
just as the dead.” 


NO BARRIER TO LOVE 


HE humble Brother Giles once complained to St. Bonaventure: 

“My reverend father, you are very happy. As a learned 
theologian, you can love God much more than we unlettered 
ones can.” 

“You are wrong, Brother Giles,” answered St. Bonaventure, 
“for with the assistance of grace everyone can love God as 
much as he desires.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. “Do you mean that a poor 
ignorant creature who can neither read nor write can love God 
as perfectly as those who have studied?” 

“Yes; even more so.” 

Thereupon the good brother ran out into the street, crying 
out to all who passed : 

“Hi, poor people, hear the good news. If you choose, you 
can love God as much as a learned theologian.” 


PROOF OF AFFECTION 


When Lacordaire, the great French Dominican, was headmaster 
at a boys’ school in Soreze, he was a strict disciplinarian, and 
yet was loved by all the boys for his sympathetic understanding 
of them. 

One day the rumor reached him that people were saying he 
was disliked by his pupils and was likely to resign his post. 

“Boys,” he said, when he next had a chance to address them, 
“it is reported in Toulouse that the pupils of Soreze have 
hanged their headmaster in effigy.” 

Upon hearing this, the leader of the boys immediately arose. 

“My father,” he said, “they know a great many things in 
Toulouse, but there is one thing which they do not know, and 
which we should like to teach them —the pupils here would 
all most willingly be hanged for their headmaster.” 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


In Praise of Priorities 


It is almost with eagerness that we look forward to the shortages 
of basic conveniences and commodities that are promised as a 
result of the priorities assumed for the purposes of war. While we 
have never been strong-willed enough to renounce voluntarily all 
the comforts lavished on us by the industrial era, we have always had 
a furtive suspicion that they were making us soft, slothful and 
flabby. We’d like to find out whether there is anything of our pioneer- 
ing ancestors left in us at all. Here are some of our opportunities. 

Transportation of self from one place to another is going to 
become dependent more and more on muscular exertion — particu- 
larly in the region of the legs. Walking will take care of the reason- 
ably short trips. A bicycle will help out in the more lengthy journeys, 
thus involving leg muscles not called into play by walking. And for 
the trips by train between one city and another, it is promised that 
we shall have the forced opportunity of standing most of the way 
because of the crowds traveling. A year or two of all this and we 
ought to know whether our softness is incorrigible. 

Household comforts are expected to diminish in quantity and 
quality. When the soft insides break out of the overstuffed chairs, 
there may be none to replace it. If the furnace breaks down, iron 
parts may be lacking to fix it. A new mattress we need may get 
caught in the priorities warehouse. Can we sit on a hard chair, whistle 
cheerfully in an unheated house, and sleep on a few boards? Maybe 
we'll find all that out before long. 

It is possible that we shall not be able to buy a new suit of 
clothes when the present “incumbent” is worn threadbare. Well, we 
know where the rabbits, muskrats and skunks are plentiful, and they 
say their fur is very warm. As for shoes, we were brought up 
in a community where there were many good Hollanders, who gave 
us the secret urge some day to hollow out a pair of shoes from a 
block of wood. 
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All in all, the prospect is not so bad. At least in anticipation, 
the idea of exchanging the ready-made for the self-made seems 
rather romantic. Perhaps pioneer America is not yet dead. 


Spiritual Chain of Defense 


We hereby express our wholehearted approval of a campaign to 
“make the rosary our spiritual chain of defense,” begun by the 
Chaplains’ Aid Association of New York City. 

This campaign has as its present object the gathering of as many 
rosaries as possible for the use of the Catholic boys in the service. 
There has been such a demand for rosaries that the supply of the 
Association has been quickly exhausted, and hence you are urged to 
send in your unused rosaries, old or new, for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing this very laudable demand. 

Almost every Catholic in the course of the years gathers several, 
sometimes more than several, rosaries which gradually become 
scattered throughout his or her belongings and house. If you will take 
the trouble to search for these, and having found them to send as 
many as you can spare to the Chaplains’ Aid Association, 401 West 
59th St., New York, N. Y., you will be doing a real work of charity 
for the Catholic boy into whose hands your rosary will find its way. 

If we do our part towards supplying the boys in the service with 
rosaries, and if we are faithful in the recitation of our own rosary — 
at least every week, and every day, if possible— we will be doing 
much towards building up an impregnable wall of defense against 
our enemies, both physical and spiritual. 


Reasons For Rejection 


From the Crusader, a vigorous little magazine published by the 
Wisconsin anti-tuberculosis league, we learn that the health of the 
nation as revealed by the physical examinations of draftees, is not 
nearly so bad as we had been led to believe. It is bad enough, but 
this much seems clear, we have not deteriorated since 1917, when we 
entered the first World War. 

It is true that there was a much smaller list of rejections at that 
time, but according to the Crusader the requirements of the army now 
in regard to physical condition are much stricter than they were in 
1917. The statistics show that in regard to some diseases there has 
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been a definite improvement over the twenty-five year period; thus 
only 3 per cent of those rejected for present army service have beeu 
rejected because of lung diseases, and this indicates remarkable 
progress on the part of the crusaders against tuberculosis and other 
ailments of the lungs. 

It is well to remember also, before making invidious comparisons, 
that the standard of health required by the army is far higher than 
that required for the average life insurance policy; it is so high in 
fact that even the absence of a few teeth is considered a sufficient 
cause for rejection. 

Following is a list of ailments leading to rejection of draftees, 
with the proportionate number of rejections listed in each case: 

Mental and nervous ailments — 6 per cent of total rejections. 

Eyes —9 per cent of total rejections. 

Ears, nose, throat — 6 per cent. 

Teeth — 17 per cent. 

Lungs — 3 per cent. 

Heart — 13 per cent. 

Muscular and skeletal defects — 10 per cent. 

Feet — 4 per cent. 


The Black International 


A new magazine is in the process of being published. Its name 
is to.be The Black International, and its avowed purpose, the “de- 
bunking” of the Catholic Church. The publishers of this new Menace 
are the firm of Haldeman-Julius. Haldeman-Julius specializes in pam- 
phlets on sex, anti-Catholicism, etc. The editor of the magazine is 
the apostate priest, Joseph McCabe. 

It is a certain fact that many non-Catholics are going to be led 
astray by the errors of The Black International. And some of these 
people will be in good faith. Therefore, there devolves on the con- 
sciences of Catholics two clear-cut obligations. 

First, in order to prevent as far as possible the spread of the 
sinister magazine, those newsstands should be avoided which persist 
in carryitig it. Holy Name Societies, Knights of Columbus, St. 
Vincent de Paul men should take steps at once to warn proprietors of 
such counters of the boycott that will be employed if The Black 
International so much as makes its appearance on their racks. | 
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Secondly, Catholics should renew their efforts to inform them- 
selves on all points touching their religion so that they shall be able 
to refute the errors that the magazine will present. This demands 
private study, attendance at study clubs, consultation with priests and 
other well-informed individuals. 

It is a shame that we, with over 30 per cent of the armed forces 
of our country streaming from our church, should have to prove our 
patriotism. But so it is. With God’s help we shall conquer again. 


A Worthy Philadelphia Story 


People of the South, middle and far West who have never visited 
Philadelphia know little more about that fair city than the facts that 
it was the scene of The Philadelphia Story and that one of the U.S.O. 
headquarters there refused its facilities sometime ago to a regiment 
of negroes, sent to guard the city against air raids. The stage popu- 
larized the former while some of the newspapers gave considerable 
space to the latter. To judge Philadelphia on either one of these 
counts is unfair. 

Philadelphia deserves better of the esteem of Americans, for it 
has glories equalled by hardly any other city in the country. 

Not the least of these glories is the privilege of having in one of 
its churches the body of a man who had spent much of his life in the 
city, whose virtues have been declared heroic by the proper authorities, 
and who, we hope, will soon be raised to our altars. 

This man was Venerable John Neumann. Priest, bishop and 
apostle, his labors were so numerous and his zeal so tremendous in 
the service of Philadelphians that it is hard to conceive how one 
man could do so much. Were he living today we can be sure that 
his activities would not escape the attention of the country at large, 
even of the non-Catholic part of the country, and that he would 
be proclaimed as a real American and a great man. 

But John Neumann is not living today. He is not living in the 
flesh. Just one hundred years ago this year he made his profession 
as a religious of the Redemptorist Order. But he is living in heaven. 
And it is our prayer that the Church may soon put the stamp of her 


approval upon this our belief, so that we may appeal to him as 
Saint. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


DELUSIONS OF SINNERS 
The devil brings sinners to hell 
by closing their eyes to the dangers 
of perdition. He first blinds them, 
and then leads 


From: : i 
Abridged Sermons them with him- 
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torments. If, 
then, we wish to be saved, we must 
continually pray to God in the 
words of the blind man in the 
Gospel, “Lord, that I may see.” 
Give me light; make me see the 
way in which I must walk in order 
to save my soul, and to escape the 
deceits of the enemy of salvation. 

To understand these deceits bet- 
ter, let us imagine the case of a 
young man who, seized by some 
passion, lives in sin, the slave of 
Satan, and never thinks of his 
eternal salvation. My son, I say 
to him, what sort of a life do you 
lead? If you continue to live in 
this manner, how will you be able 
to save your soul? The devil, on 
the other hand, says to him: Why 
should you be afraid of being lost? 
Indulge your passions for the pres- 
ent: you will afterwards confess 
your sins, and thus all shall be 
remedied. Behold the net by which 
the devil drags so many souls to 
hell. “Indulge your passions: you 
will hereafter make a good confes- 
sion.” In reply, I say, that in the 
meantime you lose your soul. Tell 
me, if you had a jewel worth a 
thousand pounds, would you throw 
it into a river in the hope of find- 
ing it afterwards? What if all your 
efforts to find it were fruitless? 


O God! you hold in your hand the 
invaluable jewel of your soul, 
which Jesus Christ has purchased 
with His own blood, and you cast 
it into hell! Yes; you cast it into 
hell ; because according to the pres- 
ent order of providence, for every 
mortal sin you commit, your name 
is written among the number of 
the damned. But you say: “I hope 
to recover God’s grace by making 
a good confession.” And if you 
should not recover it, what shall 
be the consequences? To make a 
good confession, a true sorrow for 
sin is necessary, and this sorrow is 
the gift of God: if He does not 
give it, will you not be lost for- 
ever? 

You say: “I cannot at present 
resist this passion.” Another de- 
lusion of the devil by which he 
makes you believe that at present 
you have not strength enough to 
overcome certain temptations. But 
St. Paul tells us that God is faith- 
ful, and that He never permits us 
to be tempted above our strength. 
And God is faithful, who will not 
permit you to be tempted above 
that which you are able. I ask, if 
you are not now able to resist the 
temptation, how can you expect 
to resist it hereafter? If you yield 
to it the devil will become stronger, 
and you shall become weaker ; and 
if you are not now able to ex- 
tinguish this flame of passion, how 
can you hope to be able to extin- 
guish it when it shall have grown 
more violent? You say: “God will 
give me His aid.” But this aid 
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God is ready to give you at present 
if you ask it. Why then do you not 
implore His assistance? Perhaps 
you expect that, without now tak- 
ing the trouble of invoking His 
aid, you will receive from Him 
increased helps and graces, after 
you shall have multiplied the num- 
ber of your sins? Perhaps you 
doubt the veracity of God, who has 
promised to give whatsoever we 
ask of Him? Ask, He says, and tt 
shall be given to you. Have re- 
course to Him, and He will give 
you the strength necessary to re- 
sist the temptation. 

But you will not pray; and you 
say that at present you will com- 
mit this sin, and will afterwards 
confess it. But how do you know 
God will give you time to confess 
it? You say: “I will go to confes- 
sion before the lapse of a week.” 
And who has promised you this 
week? Well, then you say: “I will 
go to confession tomorrow.” And 
who promises you tomorrow? Says 
St. Augustine: God has not prom- 
ised you tomorrow; perhaps He 
will give it, and perhaps He will 
refuse it to you,” as He has to so 
many others. How many have gone 
to bed in good health, and have 
been found dead in the morning! 
How many, in the very act of sin, 
has the Lord struck dead and sent 
to hell! Should this happen to you, 
how will you repair your eternal 
ruin? 

“But God is merciful.” Behold 
another common delusion by which 
the devil encourages sinners to 
persevere in a life of sin! A cer- 
tain author has said that more 
souls have been sent to hell by the 


mercy of God than by His justice. 
This is indeed the case; for men 
are induced by the deceits of the 
devil to persevere in sin, through 
confidence in God’s mercy; and 
thus they are lost. “God is merci- 
ful.” Who denies it? But, great as 
His mercy, how many does He 
send every day to hell? God is 
merciful, but He is also just, and 
is, therefore, obliged to punish 
those who offend Him. And His 
mercy, says the divine mother, to 
them that fear Him. But with re- 
gard to those who abuse His mercy 
and despise Him, He exercises 
justice. The Lord pardons sins, 
but He can not pardon the deter- 
mination to commit sin. St. Augus- 
tine says, that he who sins with 
the intention of repenting after 
his sins, is not a penitent, but a 
scoffer. But the Apostle tells us 
that God will not be mocked. Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked. 
You say: “It is true that, by this 
sin, I lose the grace of God; but 
even after committing this sin I 
may be saved.” You may, indeed, 
be saved; but it can not be denied 
that if, after having committed. 
so many sins, and after having 
received so many graces from God, 
you again offend Him, there is 
great reason to fear that you may 
be lost. Attend to the words of the 
Sacred Scripture: A hard heart 
shall fare evil at the last. The 
obstinate sinner shall die an un- 
happy death. Evil doers shall be 
cut off. The wicked shall be cut 
off by the divine justice. For what 
things a man shall sow, these also 
shall he reap. He that sows in sin, 
shall reap eternal torments. 
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We have before us 
two recent books A 
which illustrate each 
in its own way some 
aspect of that much 
discussed type of 
literary creation — the 
Catholic novel. In We 
Who Died Last Night 
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any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


tain amount of criti- 
cism from the stand- 
point of style and 
technique. Its plot has 
a certain fatal facility 
about it. Anton’s rise 
from the depths is too 
easily accomplished, 











by Quentin Morrow Phillip (Grail Press, 
299 pp., $2.00) we find a realism which 

is in sharp distinction to 
Two Cath- the smooth and comfortable 
olic Novels background of much of 
our Catholic writing. Mr. 
Phillip’s purpose quite apparently is to 
make us realize that Catholicism is rot 
only a religion for the comfortable 
middle classes, but that it has a reality 
and meaning for those on the fringe of 
society; those forgotten men who stand 
in the bread lines and sleep in the flop- 
houses of our cities. We Who Died Last 
Night is the story of Anton Lippert, a 
Chicago derelict whose prosperous and 
happy life had been shattered by the 
desertion of his wife and children. We 
see him after a period of degradation 
beginning to get hold of himself once 
again, spurred on by a fundamental 
moral instinct of what he owes to him- 
self and to God. Once he has made a be- 
ginning, his rise to respectability is very 
speedy, but here again his life becomes 
complicated by the fact that he is lceved 
by two women, and cannot choose either 
of them because of his former marriage. 
Only his strong sense of religious re- 
sponsibility and his continued prayer 
enable him to pass through this crisis, 
and the book closes not with any com- 
promise or convenient removal of the 
obstacles to romance, but with Anton 
finding happiness in the midst of sorrow, 
and contentment even at the cost of 
sacrifice. Characters such as those whom 
Mr. Morrow finds in the less fashionable 
districts of Chciago are not infrequently 
brutal in their actions and vulgar in 
their language, and we have no quarrel 
with him for giving us a realistic picture 
of them in their native haunts. But we 
think that this novel is open to a cer- 


and the actions of the 
characters in general seem as it were 
forced on them by the author, not flow- 
ing naturally from their own tempera- 
ments and dispositions. The result of 
this is that despite the atmosphere of 
realism in which the stcry is developed, 
the characters themselves are not realis- 
tic. They are stiff and artificial. They 
speak realistic language, but they do not 
speak it in a realistic way. The distinc- 
tion is not merely a play on words; it 
seems, to us to be most important in 
determining the worth of any piece of 
creative writing. The book in general 
however is a worthwhile endeavor in a 
field neglected by Catholic novelists, and 
we await with some eagerness the future 
novels of this author. 

Victory by H. J. Heagney (Catholic 
Literary Guild, 235 pp., $1.50) is de- 
scribed on its title page as an historical 
novel of the life of John Baptist Jordan, 
and its pages are in truth nothing more 
than an imaginative representation of 
the early part of Jordan’s life. John 
Baptist. Jordan, founder of the Salva- 
torian Fathers, lived from 1848 to 1918, 
and this book, as we have said, treats 
only the early part of his life, from his 
birth to the year in which with two com- 
panions he founded his life work. Father 
Jordan lived in the Germany of the Kul- 
turkampf, and hence his advance to the 
priesthood was a _ struggle not only 
against poverty, but against the secu- 
larism of the age. But the young 
man won through to his goal, and 
then went to Rome to finish his edu- 
cation, already filled with the idea of 
founding an association which would 
combat the spirit of the age by means 
of the printed word. How he achieved 
his aims after many trials is glowingly 
described, and the book closes with Jor- 
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dan and his two associates confidently 
embarking on their work. A novel like 
this which follows closely the pattern of 
history, is rather difficult to criticize. It 
cannot be considered like an ordinary 
novel, because it is only in a limited 
sense imaginative, and oftentimes the 
author of such a work does not succeed 
in preserving his delicate balance be- 
tween the requirements of historical fact 
on the one side, and his desire to add 
interest to the narrative on the other. 
Father Heagney has an easy style, and 
his conversational passages have the ring 
of genuineness; in short, we think that 
he does very well in a rather difficult 
undertaking. 


February, as you know, is Catholic 
Press Month, and for those who are 
actively engaged in the apostolate of the 
pen as well as those loyal Catholics who 

would like to see it 
Handbook of the flourish we commend 
Catholic Press a little volume — Sink 

or Swim by Peter M. 
Wynhoven. (Hope Haven Press, Mar- 
rero, La. 196 pp., 25c). The first 75 
pages of the book area veritable armoury 
of quotations from Popes, Cardinals, 
Bishops and outstanding laymen com- 
mending the work of the Catholic Press 
and emphasizing its need. In the next 
section of the book we are given a series 
of Msgr. Wynhoven’s vigorous articles 
on the same subject. These are followed 
by a comprehensive list of all the Cath- 
olic magazines and newspapers published 
in the United States, in English as well 
as in other languages, and arranged ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical provinces 
and dioceses in which they appear. There 
are in all (the book was published in 
1939) 126 newspapers and 195 maga- 
zines, with a total circulation of about 
8,200,000. If as we are informed there 
are some 30 million Catholics in the 
country, it will quickly be seen that we 
have a long way to go before our apos- 
tolate of the pen can be said to be 
fully effective. Finally, the book contains 
pertinent articles on the Catholic Press 
Association, the N.C.W.C. News Service, 
and the Catholic School Press Associa- 
tion, all of which are prime agencies in 
developing and maintaining a _ high 
standard of Catholic journalism. This 
little book should be both a source of 


encouragement and an incentive to ever 
greater zeal for those who have as their 
motto the exhortation of Pope Pius XI: 
“Gentlemen of the Press, ever more and 
ever better!” 


Last month we expressed our convic- 
tion in connection with a review of a 
recent book on prayer that earnest and 
unceasing prayer is absolutely essential 
for us if we wish to sal- 
vage anything from the 
wreck of war. We here list 
a few new books which 
may be found useful by our readers in 
the fulfillment of their pressing obliga- 
tion to pray. Chats With Jesus by 
William H. Russell (Kenedy, 120 pp., 
$1.00) consists of a series of meditative 
readings in which the soul is made to 
carry on an informal and intimate dia- 
logue with Our Lord. Episodes from the 
Gospel story are discussed, and the 
thoughtful reader can gain from them 
not only a new insight into the char- 
acter of Christ, but a good deal of re- 
freshment and consolation for his own 
soul in the midst of the fears and temp- 
tations to discouragement which attack 
us all, especially in the present troubled 
days. Msgr. Fulton Sheen has _ been 
recommending in his inspiring Catholic 
Hour talks that we get down on our 
knees for a solid hour of prayer every 
day, and perhaps some have heard the 
suggestion and regarded it as far-fetched 
and ridiculous. We would like to range 
ourselves humbly but definitely on the 
side of the eloquent Msgr. Sheen in 
urging this daily hour of prayer upon 
those who are at all able to perform it. 
Books like the one we have been dis- 
cussing by Father Russell will be found 
useful for this period of prayer, and 
Msgr. Sheen himself has written a little 
booklet of suggestions for the hour of 
prayer which may be secured upon re- 
quest from the National Council of 
Catholic Men in Washington, D. C. 
Gems of Prayer, published by the C. 
Wildermann Co. of New York (451 pp., 
$1.00) has been issued in a new and 
attractive pocket-size edition. It con- 
tains many of the traditional prayers 
and the standard litanies used by Cath- 
olice all over the world, as well as a sec- 
tion devoted to the Epistles and Gospels 
for Sundays and holydays, taken from 
the revised New Testament.— L. G. M. 


Prayer and 
Prayerbooks 
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Deacons Smith and Jones, two pillars 
of the church, were working in the hay- 
field on a Virginia farm. Suddenly Dea- 
con Smith called out excitedly: 

“What dis ah dun foun’ in his hay- 
stack ?” 

“Look ter me lack er jug ob licker,” 
Deacon Jones responded, his eyes roll- 
ing. 

Both deacons pondered, and presently 
Deacon Smith said, gravely: 

“Bro’ Jones, don’t yo’ ‘low we-all 
better drink up dis hyah, les’ some po’ 
weak brudder fin’ hit an’ fall by the 
wayside?” 

* 

A rural tragedy in rhymed prose: 

Mule in a barnyard, lazy and sick. 
Boy with a pin on the end of a stick. 
Boy jabbed mule — mule gave a lurch — 
(services Monday at the M. E. Church). 

* 


A man standing at the bar was drink- 
ing by himself. Every few minutes he 
would let out a laugh and then say, “Aw 
nertz.” This had been going on for some 
time, when the bartender finally asked: 

“What’s the idea? You laugh, and then 
say, ‘Aw nertz!’” 

“Oh,” explained the stew, “you see I’m 
telling jokes to myself, and I’ve heard 
those before.” 

* 

“Why don’t yo’ put mo’ hell in yo’ 
sermons, Br’er Williams?” 

“Well, w’en I gibs ’em too much er it 
de congregation makes sich a noise fan- 
nin’ deysel’ I has ter order a recess!” 

* 


The sad-looking man had been waiting 
a long time for his order. Finally his 
waiter approached, and said: 

“Your fish will be coming in a minute 
or two now, sir.” 

The sad man looked interested. “Tell 
me,” he said, “what bait are you using?” 

* 


Officer (to colored driver who has been 
whipping his horse): “Don’t whip him, 
man — talk to him. 

Driver (to horse, by way of opening 
the conversation): “Ah comes from 
N’Awleans. Where does you come from?” 


“Lady,” said the traffic officer, who 
had motioned her to stop, “how long do 
you expect to be out?” 

“What do you mean by that question?” 
she demanded indignantly.” 

“Well,” he replied sarcastically, “there 
are a couple of thousand other drivers 
who would like to use this street after 
you get through with it.” 

* 


Marine Corporal (at party): “Do you 
know that ugly cap of an officer standing 
over there? He’s the meanest egg I have 
ever seen.” 

She: “Do you know who I am? I am 
that officer’s daughter.” 

Corporal: “Do you know who I am?” 

She: “No.” 

Corporal: “Thank goodness.” 

* 


And then one day she returned and 
saw that he was smiling at her! She 
smiled back at him! No, he didn’t turn 
away, he didn’t disappear — he looked at 
her more intently than before! 

“Smile like that again,” he said. 

She blushed and dimpled. And he 
laughed and laughed. 

“Just as I thought,” he said. “You look 
like a chipmunk.” 


* 

“Bring me a plate of hash,” said the 
diner. 

The waiter walked over to the kitchen 
elevator. “Gent wants to take a chance,” 
he called down the speaking tube. 

“T’ll have some hash, too,” said a sec- 
ond customer. 

The waiter picked up the tube again. 
“Another sport,” he yelled. 

* 


A very pretty but extremely slender 
girl entered a street car and managed to 
seat herself in a narrow space between 
two men. Presently a portly colored 
mammy entered the car, and the pretty 
miss, thinking to humiliate the men for 
lack of gallantry, arose. 

“Aunty,” she said, with a wave of her 
hand toward the place she had just 
vacated, “take my seat.” 

“Thank you, missy,” replied the colored 
woman, smiling broadly, “but which 
gen’man’s lap was you sittin’ on?” 
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CATHOLIC EXHIBITIONISM 


Catholic Press Month is in some ways a dangerous 
month for Catholics. It brings on attacks of a disease 
that may be called exhibitionism —a very virulent 
malady that operates insidiously because it leaves the 
exterior healthy-looking and ruddy while internally the 
body Catholic may be wasting away. 


Press Month exhibitionism is the disease that in- 
duces Catholics to “point with pride” to vast exhibits 
and beautiful displays of Catholic publications, while 
the “pointer with pride” and often even the creator of 
the exhibit does nothing at all about actually reading, 
buying or promoting any Catholic publication. Of 
course it must be admitted that just to display Catholic 
publications is a form of promotion. But its value is 
very limited without personal action and promotion. It 
makes people say: “Look at all the Catholic papers and 
magazines! Why, I never dreamed there were so many! 
Who said the Catholic Press was weak!” And then they 
go home and never see, hear about, or think of any 
Catholic reading matter till the following February. 


We recommend a couple of antidotes for this dread 
disease : 


1. Let the creators of exhibits make a choice of certain publi- 
cations to push, no matter how many they display, and then push 
them. Let them put signs around their exhibit: “This is not a 
museum.” “These publications are not curios for the curious, but 
are to be bought and read.” “Price of admission —a subscription 
to one magazine.” “Subscriptions taken here.” Let them have 
one section of the exhibit called “The best buys of the year.” 


2. Let visitors to Catholic Press exhibits go to them with 
the definite intention of attaching themselves to one particular 
publication, or to one new one if they already take one or 
more. Let them sit down and page through some of the samples 


on hand until they come to one that makes them say: “This 
is something that I want.” 


Then the disease of exhibitionism will be stamped 
out, and the Catholic body will be healthy all around. 














Motion Picture Guide 





THE PLEDGE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
‘to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 

The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 
Reviewed This Week 

Arizona Terrors 

Bugle Sounds, The 

Don’t Get Personal 


Lone Star Vigilantes, The 


Raiders of the West 
Treat ’Em Rough 
Previously Reviewed 
Arizona Cyclone 
Babes on Broadway 
Badlands of Dakota 
Bandit Trail 
Billy the Kid’s Roundup 
Billy the Kid Wanted 
Birth of the Blues 
Blonde Comet, The 
Borrowed Hero 
Bowery Blitzkrieg 
Burma Convoy 
Buy Me That Town 
Cavalcade of Faith 
Come On, Danger 
Corsican Brothers 
Death Valley Outlaw 
Down Mexico Way 
Driftin’ Kid 
Dude Cowboy 
Duke of the Navy 
Dumbo — Disney 
Dynamite Canyon 
Ellery Queen and 
Murder Ring 
Enemy Agent 
Eternal Gift, The 
Fighting Bill Fargo 
Gauchos of Eldorado 
Gay Caballero, The 
Gentleman from Dixie 
Glamour Boy 
Glory of Faith, The 
(French) 
Go West, Young Lady 
Golgotha 
Gunman from Bodi 
Half a Sinner 
Hidden Gold 
It Started with Eve 
Jesse James at Bay 


Kathleen Riders of the Purple Sage 
Land of the Open Range Riders of the Timberline 
Last of the Duanes Riding the Sunset Trail 
Legion of the Lawless Riding the Wind 
Let’s Go Collegiate Riot Squad 
Life Begins for Andy Road Agent 
Hardy (revised version) Roaring Frontiers 
Life Begins in College Royal Mounted Patrol, 
Little Flower of Jesus The 
Lone Rider Fights Back Saddle Mountain Roundup 
Lone Rider Rides On, The Scatterbrain 
Lone Riders and the Ban- Secrets of the Lone Wolf 
dit Secrets of the Wasteland 
Lone Star Law Men Sergeant York 
Look Who’s Laughing Sierra Sue 


Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Silver Stallion 
M 


e Sing for Your Supper 
Mad Men of Europe Smilin’ Through 
Marry the Boss’ Daughter Spooks Run Wild 
Melody Lane Stage Coach Buckaroo 
Midnight Angel Steel Against the Sky 
Mikado, The — Geoffrey Stick to Your Guns 
Toye Stork Pays Off, The 
Military Academy Story of the Vatican, The 
Monastery — George —March of Time 
Kraska Sued for Libel 
Mr. Bug Goes to Town Target for Tonight 
Navy Blue and Gold (re- (documentary) 
issue) Tarzan’s Secret Treasure 
Never Give a Sucker an Texas Manhunt 
Even Break They Died with Their 
Nine Lives Boots On 
Enough Three Cockeyed Sailors 
Obliging Young Lady Thundering Hoofs 
One Foot in Heaven Tillie the Toiler 
Outlaws of the Desert Tonto Basin Outlaws 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The Top Sergeant Mulligan 
Pride of the Blue Grass Trail of the Silver Spurs 
(formerly entitled Tuxedo Junction 
“Gantry the Great”) Twilight on the Trail 
Queen of Destiny (for- Two Latins from 
merly entitled “Sixty Manhattan 
Glorious Years’’) U-Boat 29 
Rags to Riches Underground Rustlers 
Red River Valley Under Fiesta Stars 
Remarkable Mr. Kipps, | Vanishing Virginia, The 
The West of Cimarron 
Remember the Day You’re in the Army Now 
Riders of the Bad Lands 


Are Not 








